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SUMMARY 



This report places ES '70 in historic perspective, looks at the 
theory and strategy of planned change; presents recommendations and 
derives action implications from a national conference of curriculum 
experts, educators, and students; and presents the case study of one 
ES *70 system, Quincy, Massachusetts. The report falls into three major 
parts. 

PART ONE - In Perspective 

David S. Bushnell reviews the concept first advanced some 50 years ago 
'for a comprehensive high school and describes ES *70 as an effort to 
implement plans widely accepted but never carried out. Bushnell relates 
ES *70 to three major current trends: the upsurge of interest in indivi- 

dualized instruction adapted to ability levels and learning styles, signifi- 
cant advances in instructional theory, and emerging instructional technology. 

In a second chapter Arthur W. Foshay goes further in looking at ES *70 as 
a large scale effort to alter the secondary curriculum. Foshay looks at 
history for help in understanding this current effort and in clarifying the 
critical issues that ES *70 faces as a large scale reform effort. 

PART TWO - Theory and Practice of Planned Change in Education 

Ronald Lippitt builds on Bushnell and Foshay and outlines guidelines and 
pitfalls of planned change. He stresses the need in a national effort 
to formulate an approach with both vertical and horizontal dimensions, 
conceptualizing an interlocking system from federal level to the local 
classroom. He sees as a key need more adequate utilization of relevant 
knowledge and presents a model or flow chart for such utilization* Lippitt 
calls for a strategy for change that would include use of inside-outside 
resources, simultaneous concern for task and process with "process inquiry 
periods" built in as needed to avoid costly mis communications, and for con- 
tinuous data collection and feedback (and feedback on feedback) to guide change 
Lippitt appends a summary report on a knowledge utilization conference model 
which may prove useful to ES *70 and other systems as a format for deriving 
action implications from research. 

Lewis Rhodes looks at ES *70 as a large scale effort to deal systematically 
with a complex social problem. He sees systems approach as now having the 
capacity to apply technological knowledge and sophistication to the develop- 
ment of humane organizations. He sees ES *70 in an early stage of develop- 
ment but one in which the member school systems are moving toward improve- 
ment. He identifies factors that he sees as contributing to this movement. 

Like Lippitt he sees need for adequate linkage, for mechanisms to facilitate 
analysis and planning, and for concern for human factors that may help or 
hinder planned improvement. He defines the type of outside management 
assistance that is needed as "a blend of multi-disciplinary expertise and 
humanistic concern." 









PART III - In Action 

The ES '70 New Orleans Conference is described both in terms of sub- 
stantive deliberations and recommendations and in terms of the d3mamlcs 
of a diverse group of creative, individualistic, committed people as 
they attempt to communicate. The conference report reflects movement 
from initial anxiety, some conflict, and some fear (e.g. the federal 
"takeover") to the promising start of a constructive dialogue. In a 
section on Implications, Lucille Schalble derives implications related 
to the following Issues: 

1. Behavioral Objectives - e.g. the need to involve the learner in 

setting his own objectives; the need for an 
experiential attitude toward curriculum im- 
provement, the need for such intervening 
variables in the learning process as satisfac- 
tion with school, the need for considering 
objectives related to work as well as to 
academic experience. 



2. Relevance - e.g, 



the need to be in contact and communication with 

student needs; the need to develop guidelines 
for including learning experiences that may not 
be immediately relevant. 



3. Individualization - e.g. the need to develop the individual's unique 

potential, the need to rethink educational 
values, the need to take into account 
differences in values related to ethnic or 
socio-economic differences, the need to 
experiment in various ways to relate use of 
the machine with use of sensitive teachers. 

4. Integrated programs - with considerable concern expressed over the 

danger of losing basic skills of a discipline 
but with agreement that some integration is 
needed; agreement as to the need for new cross- 
disciplinary work in teacher training. 

5. Redefining what it means to be educated - with stress on need to 

deal with the question of what to do with boys 
and girls after they leave high school; with 
interest in work-study programs; with Interest 
in seeing student unrest and protest as potential 
sources of energy and help in community affairs. 

6. In-service teacher education - with stress on need for continuing 

professional development to help teachers keep up 
with new knowledge and new methodologies; also 
need to link teachers up with curriculum experts. 
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7 . Structural change in programs, scheduling, and course rctquirements - 

with stress on need to rethink values and 
what these mean for structure, etc. ; also need 
to reorganize resources In schools and In 
I communities 

There was considerable agreement as to the need for continuing the kind 
of dialogue Initiated at New Orleans (with students continuing to be 
Involved) . 

In the concluding chapter. Superintendent of Schools Lawrence P. Creedon 
1 and Educational Consultant Miriam Rltvo look at the Quincy experience, 

a case study In educational Improvement. The Quincy study describes 
an evolving organizational development program In a human system which 
has been moving from a centralized traditional hierarchy to a more dynamic, 

[ self renewing decentralized structure over the past six years. The change 

\ process Is traced by looking at major program events In terms of how 

decisions were made. Newly emergent values cut across organizational 
structure, policies, work methods. A major objective Is to develop 
trust, openness, and joint decision making. The Quincy story represents 
attempts to apply Insights presented both In the Llppltt and the Rhodes papers. 
The basic commitment Is to the fact that change In curriculum or In any 
other major aspect of the system will require diagnostic, organizational, 

I and planning for and with the system as a whole. A guiding principle Is 

I that achievement requires commitment and that commitment comes through 

I Involvement and shared Influence. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 



David S. Bushnell 

Director, Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research 
Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of Education 



[ School administrators and teachers are under tremendous 

pressure from dozens of scholarly, and some not-so-scholarly , 
groups to bring about a radical change in that once Dewey- 
eyed, now rigidified, institution called the comprehensive 
high school. Let us look at what is right, and what is 
I wrong, with this venerable institution. 

I The current program of the comprehensive high school 

I dates back almost 50 years. It remains essentially untouched 

[ since the recommendations in 1918 of the Commission on 

I Reorganization of Secondary Education. This is a remarkable 

fact when one examines the multitude of forces conspiring to 
[ bring about radical changes. Important advances in the con- 

I cept of inquiry, in self-direction, and in achievement 

j motivation, are just beginning to trickle down to the more 

I than 20,000 secondary school systems in this country. 

I Dramatic applications are being tested in the more innovative 

I schools. Unfortunately, few, if any, of these efforts are 

j being replicated on a wide scale. Nor is there much hope 

1 that such changes will occur in more than a few additional 

I districts. Our educational system today is the pawn of op- 

I posing but equally powerful forces, the forces for and the 

( forces against change. Thus, like a metal sphere suspended 

I between magnetic poles, our high schools are pushed in both 

[ directions at once. Result: Inertia. 

I We need only to compare our system of education in this 

j nation with those of most other countries to highlight both 

[ our strengths and weaknesses. In terms of equality of access 

j to education and in terms of social and economic mobility, 

^ our schools offer an important and meaningful experience for 

those who have learned to adapt to their requirements. We 
enjoy in this country a uniquely high level of public school 
enrollment through the 12th grade. Only Japan and England 
come close to graduating the number of students that we do. 
Nevertheless, it would be misleading not to observe that 
30 percent of the students enrolled in our high schools drop 
out before graduation. And, for many of those who do manage 
to hang on through the I2th grade, it has been, at best, a 
passively-tolerated experience. What our schools actually 
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offer is an education oriented to those who are capable of 
conforming to the demands of the dominant white middle-class 
culture* 

A second characteristic of our high schools as compared 
with schools of other nations is our emphasis on rewarding 
students for achievement as against punishing them for 
failure. No country openly advocates a policy of failure, 
though actual practice frequently adds up to the same thing. 
Most nations, for lack of economic resources, impose on 
their educational systems a sharply narrowing pyramid of 
enrollment as students move upward through the grades. There 
is almost exclusive emphasis upon preparation for higher 
academic attainment. We, on the other hand, have moved much 
closer to achieving universal education for all students, 
through the 12th grade. Our policies provide education 
offerings such that the high school graduate may go on to 
college or into a job. What we profess in our Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education is a commitment both to 
the college-bound and to the non-college-bound student alike. 
Even James Conant endorsed this position by observing in his 
latest book. The Comprehensive High School , that vocational 
education should be included in the curricula of the compre- 
hensive high school, not only because of its value to the 
individual but, more importantly, because of its value to 
the ideals of American democracy. In his earlier bod^ The 
American High School today, Conant points out, 

"Vocational education is not offered in lieu 
of general academic education, but grows out 
of it, supplementing and enhancing it. Voca- 
tional education is an integral part of the 
total education program." 

Unfortunately, today’s high school programs fall con- 
siderably short of this goal. Primary attention has been 
lavished on the college-bound student. Vocational education, 
for a host of reasons — its costs, the attitude of most col- 
lege trained teachers, and its often times narrow and 
specialized focus- — has not fulfilled its promise at the high 
school level. Some form of occupational education in high 
school offers one of the b.est ways of making education 
relevant to a whole host of students. We profess to a dual 
system of education with bridges between, but in reality 
there are no bridges. And both groups suffer as a result. 

A third aspect of our public education system is the 
growing recognition of the need for experimentation and 
research. This aspect of education, however, cannot be 
discussed as we have discussed the previous two. No longer 
can we consider education in terms of untested concepts 
that promise improvement in education. The future of educar- 
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tion, I believe, must be discussed in terms of a process of 
change as well as what specific changes should be con- 
sidered. Please note the subtle shift from talking about 
the past to talking about the present and future. Most 
commentary about the educational scene is derived from edu- 
cational speculation and not from empirically derived 
recommendations. Dewey, Whitehead, Conant, and a host of 
others have failed to achieve their eloquently stated objcc-^ 
tives because they have not coped with the complexity of the 
change process. If we too are not to fail, we must concen- 
trate not solely upon what education should be but also upon 
how we get to where education should be. 

To illustrate the point, let me describe some of the 
advances which have been brought about through investments 
in research and development. 

Throughout the last decade, federal support for 
research through the National Defense Education Act and^ 
Cooperative Research Program have helped to stimulate wide- 
spread interest in tested alternatives to the problems con- 
fronting education. We have witnessed actual demonstrations 
of the applications of some of the newer concepts and alter- 
natives to more traditional programs. Let me prophesy that 
these are only a forerunner of new educational strategies 
for the future. 

I would like to summarize three major "happenings" 
which give promise of improving the quality of education 
available to our offspring. These three range from new cur- 
riculum efforts to changes in school organization and 
administration, excluding improvements in school design and 
facilities . 

The first happening is the upsurge of interest in 
individualized instruction adapted to the ability levels and 
learning styles of students of varying backgrounds and 
aspirations. The basic empirically validated premise sup- 
porting the IPI concept is the observation that man is not 
genetically limited in his capacity to learn. Achievement 
of the goal of optimal learning for each individual will 
require a raft of empirically validated new teaching mater- 
ials and methods and school organizational patterns, as well 
as profound attitudinal changes on the part of teachers and 
administrators . 

A number of curriculum researchers, such as John 
Goodlad, see today's stress upon IPI as progress beyond the 
discipline centered reform movement started back in the 
early '50's. They are concerned with the total curriculum. 
Subject-by-subject curriculum reform must continue as an 
important enterprise, but there is growing recognition that 
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discreet and separate courses will not necessarily insure 
a balanced education, or, for that matter, a minimally ade- 
quate education. Horizontal as well as vertical integration 
of subject areas is needed. 

In Goodlad's words, "Curriculum planners need (a) more 
precise objectives, (b) criteria for all kinds of choices 
and decisions, and (c) operational models of what happens 
when differing data and differing sets of values are used in 
making these decisions." By linking the knowledge to be 
learned with the information processing habits of students 
(cognitive style), we can begin to offer alternative path- 
ways for more students, not just the verbally gifted, to 
achieve at least the minimal level of performance required 
to function as an adult. 

A second happening grows out of advances in instruc- 
tional theory. It is almost commonplace today to observe 
that learning readiness and academic achievement appear to 
be as much a function of teaching method as of subject 
matter — even two and three year olds are being taught to 
read. Schools are beginning to respond to these advances in 
instructional theory by organizing non-graded and multi- 
graded classes, by grouping students according to interests 
and abilities and learning styles, by experimenting with 
team teaching and other ways of differentiating teacher roles 
which permit flexibility of class size and better matching of 
teaching abilities with the instructional chores. In other 
words, there is a strong trend towards learner-centered as 
against teacher-centered teaching. Contract systems as 
illustrated by the Duluth demonstration and NYIT’s illustra- 
tion of the computer managed instructional system are now 
making it possible to schedule each student on a one- to 
two-week modular basis, permitting schedules to be adapted 
to individual student requirements. Successful learning^ 
experiences, be they group or individual study, are helping 
to rciinforce the desire to continue one's learning beyond the 
formal years. Success also helps to reinforce the sense of 
competence and control over one's own destiny which we know 
to be an essential ingredient in the adult personality. 

A third trend is toward utilization of new technology. 
This has been given great publicity but, in my opinion, is 
not quite off the launching pad. Tom James, Dean of the 
School of Education at Stanford, has expressed the problem 
this way: 



"Present applications of the new technology 
put the cart before the horse. Instead of the 
new education-industrial complex dumping $50 
billion worth of junk on the educational market, 
instead of money for machines, the complex needs 



to first spend a lot more time and money on 
the nature of the learning process.” 

Nevertheless, leading educators and businessmen are 
counting heavily on the new instructional technology to 
produce major improvements in the effectiveness of the 
learning process, while at the same time helping to stretch 
the education dollar. 

These are today’s trends, ranging from radical changes 
in instructional methods and content to new instructional 
equipment. 

Each has implications for the comprehensive high school. 
Before relating these to Education Systems for the Seventies 
(ES '70), let us look at the unique elements of the secondary 
school which serve to differentiate it from elementary and 
post-secondary education. These are not the characteristics 
which emerge from the nature of the school or of the educa- 
tional process itself. They are the characteristics which 
emerge from the personality of the adolescent who hopes to 
make a successful adjustment during that eventful period 
between childhood and adulthood. Each student comes to the 
secondary school with his own unique history of learning 
successes and failures. His attitudes and orientation to 
learning have been shaped by several past years of education 
with variable effects. His reading, listening, and communi- 
cation skills are well ingrained. He is beginning to be 
aware of the pressures to qualify for college entrance or 
for work. In a real way, he is beginning to sense the joy 
associated with independence and individual identity. Yet, 
he is also concerned with membership in a peer group, often 
he aches for acceptance and is fearful of being seen as 
different. It is just this seeking out of social acceptance 
and understanding of interpersonal relations that makes him 
the unique personality that he is during these transitional 
years. He is not yet an adult but covets and strives for 
acceptance in the adult world. This is the raw material 
with which the secondary school must work. These are the 
concerns that led to the launching of a new effort to improve 
education. The goal has been nothing less than to revolu- 
tionize the secondary schools throughout this country. 



ES ' 70 

In the spring of 1967 a network of 17 school districts 
was formed to devise and execute a program for the develop- 
ment of a new comprehensive high school program which would, 
at one and the same time, provide an individualized education 
for each student, utilize appropriate educationally oriented 
technology, employ suitable systems of school organization. 



be economically practical within available public resources, 
and yet be highly relevant to the adult roles of the stu- 
dent. This effort we labeled ES ’70 or an Education System 
for the Seventies. Two types of investments on the part of 
the Office of Education have been incurred since then. The 
first consisted of a small direct expenditure in each school 
district for the purpose of establishing a climate and an 
understanding of the objectives of the program. The second 
consists of a whole series of coordinated research and 
development efforts that aim at producing a rich array of 
tested alternatives to existing practices which will ulti- 
mately be made available to all local school districts in 
the United States. Each research project has been linked 
into a systematic plan for development and implementation to 
insure that each component part can be so organized that the 
ES '70 network schools can assemble the components into a 
comprehensive system adapted to their unique requirements. 

What is the end product or expected output of these 
labors? This is, at best, a hazardous question. Even the 
participating school superintendents, their boards of educa- 
tion, and the ES '70 coordinators upon whose shoulders fall 
the major burdens of this cooperative effort are not abso- 
lutely sure what the end product will be. They are embarked 
on an exciting venture. Here, however, is one man's view of 
the first prototype ES '70 school. 

The ES '70 school will be a learning center, flexible 
in construction, in curriculum, and in schedule. School 
hours will no longer run from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. ; 
schools will be open from early in the morning — perhaps 
7:00 a.m. — until 10:00 or 11:00 at night 12 months a year. 
The programs of individual students, and their learning 
schedules, will be suited to their needs. Thus a student 
may be working part-time but will have his education — his 
classes, lectures and self-study commitments — organized in 
such a way that it will not conflict with his job. 

Further still, a student's job and his classes will 
be coordinated. His formal education will carry him outside 
the school building part of the time so that "real-life" 
experiences can sharpen his sense of the relationship be- 
tween himself and his community. Learning in the '70's will 
no longer be considered exclusively academic; all work 
performed by the student which helps him master new skills 
and develop his potentialities, as well as all work which 
at the same time prepares him to assume an adult role in 
his community, will be considered part of his education. 

In the school building itself, therefore, space will be 
allocated to various trades and industries, and instruction 
will be given by men and women who are technical experts in 
their field, but who in addition have been certified as 
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special teacher-aides. In some communities, such classes 
may actually be held at the industrial plant itself. 

In weaving together academic and vocational education, 
the ES ' 70 school uses practical matters as a way of pro- | 

viding insight into material that a substantial number of 
high school students would otherwise consider irrelevant. 

The occupational goals of young people, their desire for 
economic self-sufficiency, and their involvement with^ 
particular vocational activities, can provide the motivation 
for achievement in related subjects such as science and 
mathematics . 

ES ' 70 is fully aware of the fact that an educational 
system must contribute to the nation's well-being on three 
levels; economic, political, and social. Without an informed 
public, it is difficult to see how complex political issues 
can be presented to the voters with any hope of obtaining 
an intelligent consensus. On the social leve], it is almost 
certain that the only approach to a well-ordered democratic 
society lies in the ability of people to get along with each 
other, fully respecting each other's uniqueness. But these 
issues cannot be taught in the abstract to students whose 
primary concern is getting a job when they graduate. It 
must work the other way around; by beginning with the stu- 
dent's own concern — a job — an educational system can be 
developed which will also teach him the things he must know 
(reading, for example, or the social science insights) in 
order to be a useful member of his community, in regard to 
both political and social matters. 

Each student will pursue his studies at his own pace 
or in groups by making use of a wide range of new instruc- 
tional techniques: audiovisual aids, self —study systems , 

programmed instruction and other self— pacing devices, educa- 
tional television (closed circuit and public broadcast), 
computer-managed instruction, single concept films, communi- 
cation-linked study centers, testing machines, and many 
other instruments. While students may often be studying 
alone, there will be specific periods set aside for them to 
meet as a group with teams of teachers who will help with 
tasks that have posed troublesome problems. At the same 
time older students from more adv<anced classes will be 
encouraged to join these groups as tutors so that they can 
pass along what they have already learned. This last serves 
a double purpose: younger students gain by being taught 

and older ones gain — even more, by teaching. Credit for 
social service will be earned by the tutors, thus reinforc- 
ing the ES '70 emphasis on the human dimension in education. 

A student's standing at any given moment will simply 
reflect a realistic evaluation of the quality of work he 
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has done up to that point: the level of skill that he has 

shown and the body of knowledge that he has absorbed. The 
competitive spirit will endure, it will express the stu- 
dent’s search for ways in which he is superior, but success 
will not be measured by how his performance compares with 
that of other students. Teachers in the ’70’s will help 
the student evaluate his performance in relation to himself 
as he strives to achieve goals that he has selected with 
the help of the school staff. Periodic checks of present 
accomplishments against those of the past, will yield a 
progress index which becomes the basis for defining the next 
quota of work and, perhaps, an upgrading of future aspira- 
tions . 

To increase the individualized nature of any particular 
course of study, examinations will be available upon request 
at any time. If a student has finished a series of assigned 
work problems aiid believes that he has mastered the necessary 
skills, he can go to the achievement center where he can ask 
for an evaluation of his progress. On the basis of that 
evaluation, he may proceed to the next stage of study. The 
examination will take place in a special school unit and 
will utilize electronic scoring devices, leaving those sec- 
tions that cannot be scanned by machines to be examined and 
rated by special examiners. One advantage of this method 
is that these examiners will be able to establish and main- 
tain essentially objective and consistent standards of 
judgment. 



Since students in this new type of learning center will 
not be given passing or failing grades at the end of the 
year, there will be periodic evaluations of the individual's 
rate of progress. He will confer with counselor-teachers 
who are prepared with a complete and up-to-date record of 
his accomplishments made available through computers. At 
intervals throughout the year, each of the student's teachers 
will record on tape his subjective impression of the stu- 
dent's abilities and attitudes. These will be filed as part 
of his master-profile. On the same tape will appear evalua- 
tions of his learning progress. These observations will be 
available to parents, who in addition will receive periodic 
printed reports. 



As part of the new approach to education in the '70's, 
the school will develop a greater emphasis on improving 
interpersonal relationship skills. As our population, like 
that of the rest of the world, expands astronomically, the 
individual increasingly feels lost in the crowd. Secondary 
schools in the '70's will have to take steps to reaffirm 
and give substance to the American belief that the individ- 
ual counts, that his progress is noted, and that others 
care about what happens to his life. This can hardly be 
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communicated more effectively than in a close working 
relationship between students and teachers. 



In closing, I would like to quote from George Leonard's 
Education and Ecstasy . Mr. Leonard, a senior editor for 
Look Magazine, has written, in my view, a first rate state- 
ment on what is wrong with education and where it might go 
if given the opportunity. His imaginary treatment of the 
classroom in the future sets a new target for those of us 
who are concerned with innovation. He says; 



"All that goes in most schools and colleges 
today is only a thin slice ... of what 
education can become .... Already, the 
I seeds of a real change are germinating — on 

college campuses, in teachers' associations, 
in laboratories of science, in out-of-the-way 
places .... This reform would bypass en- 
tirely the patchwork remedial measures . . . 

that presently pass for reform. It cuts 
straight to the heart of the educational 
J enterprise, in and out of school, seeking new 

method, content, idiom, domain, purpose and, 
indeed, a new definition of education. Far 
from decrying and opposing an onrushing tech- 
I nology, it sees technology as an ally, a force 

that can as easily enhance as diminish the 
I human spirit. Avoiding hard-and-fast assump— 

I tions of its own, it is rigorous in question- 

I ing some of the automatic assumptions of the 

I past. It is (indeed) a new journey." 

I 

! In the chapters which follow we look more closely at 

i forces that may help or hinder the realization of the ES '70 

[ vision. Arthur W. Foshay places this development in the 

I historic perspective of other attempts at curriculum reform, 

[ and further defines ES '70 — as a network, as a strategy 

[ for integration, as a hierarchical structure, as "moral 

I imperative," as applied research, as an expression of pro— 

i fessional and public consensus, as "the most broadly and 

[ comprehensively conceived attack on the problems of secondary 

[ education since the thirties and perhaps since the Nineteenth 

! Century." In Part II, the Theory and Practice of Educational 

[ Change, Ronald Lippitt analyzes the change process as viewed 

I by a behavioral scientist and student of the dynamics of 

I planned change. Louis Rhodes approaches this complex of 

I forces and counterforces from the viewpoint of the systems 

[ analyst. In Part III, this review of ES '70 presents two 

realities: first, the effort on the part of some one hun- 

j dred individualistic, creative, committed persons to arrive 

^ at some consensus (or clarification of differences) in the 

course of a two and a half day work conference on ES ' 70, 
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and second, an examination or case study of progress In one ES 70 school 
system attempting to employ a rational, participative decision ^^Ing 
approach to educational Improvement, Lawrence Creedon, Superintendent 
Schools in Quincy, and Miriam Ritvo, educational 

Study telling one system's approach to the arduous but impelling tas 
building a better educational system. The Quincy story 

promising potential of merging a systems approach as f ® 

with the kinds of training for interpersonal competence referred to by 

Lippitt, 

In the chapter on the ES '70 New Orleans conference on curriculum reform, 
Lucille Schaible, conference report editor, adds a section in which she 
derives implications from the reports of the general sessions and subgroup 
meetings. The Implications have added meaning by virtue of the -act 

that discussants included not only the curriculum expert, the subject matter 
specialist, the association leader, the educational consultant, the change 
socialist but also the "forgotten consumer" - the student - and the too 
often forgotten classroom teacher. 

This document, then, is an effort to do these things: to pose a challenge, 
to define a new thrust, to set this in historic perspective to suggest 
guidelines for achieving improvenent goals, and to assess where ES 
is in the light of actual experience. 
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Chapter II 



ES ‘70 AS A CURRICULUM INNOVATION 



Arthur W. Foshay 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 



ES '70 is best considered as a large scale attempt to alter the 
secondary school curriculum, root and branch* So viewed, whatever has 
been learned about curriculum innovation, or curriculum development, 
becomes relevant* In this memorandum, I shall discuss two aspects of 
this knowledge: the kinds of large scale reforms that have been 

attempted, with some speculations concerning why they succeeded or 
failed, and the question of strategies for innovation* 



Attempts at large-scale curriculum reform* 



The most interesting attempts at large-scale curriculum reform 
have taken place since the appearance of the universal tax-supported 
school, which took place in most Western countries (including the United 
States) during the last quarter of the Nineteenth century* The various 
Western countries responded to the problems of making education suitable 
for the masses in highly characteristic ways* In France, the establish- 
ment of the Lycee by Napoleon was taken as a great forward step; the 
school for the nobility was to be made available for everyone who could 
qualify, and the reforms, such as they were, were intended to insure the 
even-handed application of standards of qualification by the government* 
In England, tax-supported secondary schools were late in coming, but the 
problem was seen in terms similar to the French; the development of ex- 
ternal examinations would insure fairness in granting access to the 
limited number of "places" in the tax-supported grammar schools* In 
Germany, the response was the development of the widely admired system 
of German trade schools, in addition to the Gymnasium* 



In the United States, the response was most explicit in the "Comm- 
ittee of Ten" (The Committee on Secondary School Studies Appointed at the 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, 1892: the report 

appeared in 1893) i This report, often cited but less often read, makes 
two main points: that science should be emphasized in the curriculum in 

order to discipline the mind, and that the school should be the source 
of a universally-accepted American civilization* The first of these 
intentions reflects, of course, the faculty psychology of the day (about 
to be displaced by reinforcement theory); the second accounts for many 
of the excesses that plague the teaching of literature, especially, to 
this day* The report was highly effective* It set a mold for the 
curriculum that is still followed, in that it was explicit* 



Why was the Committee of Ten's report so influential? Three reasons 
stand out; for one, it had the authority of the intellectual establish- 
ment behind it (President Eliot, the great popular representative of 
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intellectuality, was its chairman and principle formulator); second, it was 
prepared at the request of the NEA, which was already very influential 
among the leaders of the public schools. Third, its recommendations were 
concrete, and closely related to a set of ideals everyone shared. The 
report probably was conservative in its time: it took full advantage of a 

discussion that had been under way for nearly forty years, led by Herbert 
Spencer and Eliot himself. 

The Commission as an Innovative Form 



Reform by Commission has been a prominent approach to educational 
change ever slncej indeed, it had been long before 1893.V As a form, it 
has persisted. Its principle characteristics appear to be these: (1) a 

commission is chaired and staffed by highly prominent public figures; 

(2) a commission defines its work in the most sweeping terms; (3) a com- 
mission typically seeks to report to the public, not only to the profession- 
als; (4) a commission usually, but not always, seeks to evolve a better 
policy on the basis of present policy--it rarely recommends concrete pro- 
grams . 



There have been dozens of such commissions since 1890. The best 
known and (in their various ways) most influential of them have been, in 
addition to the Committee of Ten, the Committee of Fifteen (1895?) on the 
Elementary School, The NEA Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education (1918), author of the once- famous Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, and the Educational Policies Commission (the reports of which on 
elementary schools and secondary school, in 1938, are its principle contri- 
bution. The Commission was dissolved only last year.) Each ten years since 
1930, a White House Conference on Children and Youth has been convened; the 
1930 and 1940 Proceedings of these conferences were influential. James B. 
Conant's American High School has functioned like a Commission report, 
though in this instance it was Dr. Conan t himself who was commissioned, by 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

It is fair to judge that the Commissions have, with rare exceptions, 
reflected current opinion, rather than having led it. In the cases given 
above, the Influence of the commission reports has arisen more from their 
summary character than from their innovative quality; they can best be 
understood as crystallizations of prevailing informed opinion. In those 
rare Instances in which the report of the commission was concrete and pro- 
grammatic, its influence on programs of instruction can be seen; this was 
true of some aspects of the reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen, 
and of the Conant report on the high school. Far more often, however, 
the effects of the Commissions are invisible in the schools, and it is 
appropriate to judge them as realitively ineffective means for innovation. 



1/Michael Katz sees the reform movements of the Nineteen Century in 
harsher terms, "...the extension and reform of education in the mid- 
nineteenth century were not a potpourri of democracy, rationalism, and 
human! tar ianism. They were the attempt of a coalition of the social 
leaders, status-anxious parents, and status-hungry educators to impose 
educational innovation, each for their own reasons, upon a reluctant 
community." ( The Irony of Early School Reform , P. 218) 
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The Zealot as Reformer 



Perhaps more influential than the Commission has been an individual 
zealot. Horace Mann was such a zealot; without him, the establishment of 
the universal elementary school would no doubt have been much slower. The 
sadness of his latter years was a product of the passion of his earlier 
years, for he like other zealots was ruthless and self-righteous in his 
pursuit of the moral good. William H. Kilpatrick was another such; he 
developed an incredibly large group of acolytes during the Twenties and 
Thirties: people who, during the Forties and Fifties, became increasingly 

rigid protectors of his values and programs. At present, the tradition of 
the zealot is very much alive in prominent figures like Zacharlas, Keppel, 
and many others; it is greatly strengthened by the new educational press, 
as represented by the Saturday Review and the New York Times , for the 
zealots are individuals, not groups, and their qualities as individuals 
make them good and understandable copy. The clich^ description of the 
educational zealot is, of course, that he is charlstmatlc. He is: he is 

bright, articulate, given to relating his educational plans to moral impera- 
tives, disposed to make the existing scheme of things their enemy, and in 
general to make of educational innovation an adversary proceeding. He is 
often highly effective, though not usually for a very long time. 

The fact that the zealot seems to produce more detectlble change in 
schools than the other innovative forms is worth attention. The educa- 
tional public is not, it would appear, given to the close analysis of 
problems, based on systematic evidence. It is far more prone to respond 
to moral imperatives than to examine alternatives; it is far more prone to 
follow leaders than it is to be critical. The level of public educational 
discussion is, and has generally been, distressingly low. The public is, 
therefore, vulnerable to demagoguery and quackery. The fact that the 
great educational reformers— the zealots--have not been quacks is, perhaps, 
testimony to the latent wisdom of the people. It does not testify to 
their rationality. 

Imitation-competition 



A distinction must be made between the development of innovations and 
their spread. It is implicit in the locally controlled, locally supported 
school system that the local official needs to appear at least as effective 
to his immediate constituency as other "comparable" and neighboring school 
systems. This dynamic has often been noticed, and has led to such plans 
as the network of R A D centers in New York State, the networks making up 
the Metropolitan School Studies Council and the other School Studies Coun- 
cils, the more recent network of Kettering schools, the Education Labora- 
tories of the USOE, and so on. Ever since someone called attention to 
the success of the county agent, the USDA model has been applied to the 
problem of dlssemllatlon of educational innovations. 

What has not been noticed so often, however, is the nature of what 
disseminates in these circumstances. As Thorndike pointed out in his 
original studies of transfer of training, it is the identical elements 
that disseminate, not the rationale, and certainly not something as 
elusive as an "experimental climate". Ability grouping spread all over 



during the Twenties, but not individualizationo "Block" programs (typi- 
cally, blocks of time devoted to two or more school subjects, as English 
and Social Studies) spread rapidly, but not the more complex ideas behind 
Kilpatrick's "project method," In general, it is form, not substance, 
that transfers through imitation-competition. Currently, team teaching 
and the ungraded school transfer well, and until recently gave the local 
administrator a competitive edge in the scramble for recognition; a few 
years ago it was language laboratories. The dynamic behind the network 
strategy as a plan for dissemination of innovations does not, it would 
seem, lead toward local modification of the innovation, but rather toward 
local copying of it; moreover, the innovations thus copied tend to be 
adopted at their most superficial level. The main goal of such imitation- 
competition is recognition by press and public, but both are notoriously 
gullible with respect to educational matters. 

Nevertheless, within these limitations, the dynamic of imitation- 
competition is potent, and it accounts for much of the actual change in 
U, S, school systems. 

Teacher Education as an Innovative Strategy 

Although it is a commonplace to observe that the patterns of profes- 
sional pre-service training are usually ineffective and sometimes obstruc- 
tive to change, little organized attention has been given to either 
changing the patterns or examining the assumption that they are as bad 

as they seem. 

There are at least two examples of teacher training to change teach- 
ing. One of these is old: around 1900-1910, teachers were rehearsed in 

conducting recitations; around 1925-1940, they were given explicit instruc- 
tion in certain aspects of child development. Both were effective. The 
training of the turn of the century took the form of detailed prescrip- 
tions of questions and answers. The teacher's lesson plan consisted of 
such questions— perhaps twenty to twenty-five for one lesson. The format 
was not unlike programmed instruction. The plan was widely used; it 
seemed at the time to be brisk and modern, by contrast with the memorize- 
and-recite methods then in vogue, and ridiculed by such as Dickens and 

Mark Twain, 

More recent, more subtle, and more memorable is the Child Study move- 
ment. It was during the Twenties that systematic studies of child 
development reached a point that made application in the schools practi- 
cable. In these years of the Progressives, the climate favored such an 
emphasis, and it found its way into teacher education programs in the 
form of laboratory-centered courses in child growth, with considerable 
emphasis on clinical data and direct observation. A bit later, Daniel 
Prescott led in the development of a three-year in-service course, which 
he and his assistants conducted in public school systems all over the 
country from about 1945 until about 1960 (the program is still o^ered 
by Prescott's Institute of Child Study, now at the University of ^ry land) 
The programs were both highly effective. The persistence o a c - 
centered view of schooling among elementary school teachers may be attri- 
buted to these programs; the tenaciousness of this view among teachers 
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over 40 years of age arises directly from the fact that they were power- 
fully taught to observe and interpret children's behavior for themselves. 
Eefore Zacharies formulated the idea that students should learn to ” think 
like physiclsts’% the Child Study people had inducted tens of thousands 
of teachers into the art of thinking like child psychologists. 

Other attempts have been less successful. It is a commonplace to 
ridicule Education professors who teach active methods in a passive class- 
room; who lecture about the importance of discussion; who teach didacti- 
cally the Importance of inductive learning, and so on. The Ineffective- 
ness of such teaching, if one is to evaluate it by examining the subse- 
quent performance of those subjected to it, is notorious. Less obvious 
than its ineffectiveness is the reason for its persistence. 

Two reasons have appeared in recent speculations; while they do not 
wholly explain the phenomenon, they may explain it in part. First, Edu- 
cation departments are organized as if they were academic departments, 
and Education professors therefore try to act like their academic 
colleagues. In the struggle for respectability that characterizes all 
Education departments, the faculties have responded by making courses 
that look and sound like courses in History, or Literature, or Economics. 
Academic courses are taught in a highly traditional fashion, as we all 
know from our own experience. Only in the laboratory sciences is the 
student compelled to deal with real data--and only in some of them. 

Second, Education, unlike Psychology, is not an organized, inquiry- 
centered discipline. To use "laboratory methods" in Education would 
require students to plunge into the educational endeavor with very little 
in the way of guidance. Observation methods and intellectual paradigms 
are only now, and only in a highly preliminary form, beginning to appear. 

To make teacher education function well as a source for innovation, 
therefore, at least two conditions would have to be met: teacher educa- 

tion would have to become reality-centered, and it would have to be 
freed from the requirement of academic respectability as controlled by 
the traditional university departments. Where these requirements are 
being met, as they are in a small number of the newer programs, one can 
expect teacher education to produce students disposed and equipped to 
innovate . 

Research and Innovation 



It has become fashionable once more to diminish the importance of 
educational research as a means of change. The newer "action" programs 
proceed from the assumption that educational research has produced 
nothing useful, and that it is unlikely to. Like any such indictment, 
this one contains truth. But the alternative suffers from its own 
difficulties (see section on Zealots, above). In any case, it overlooks 
at least two striking examples of research that has, indeed, had a 
widespread effect on practice. 

One of these is the research on child development and its applica- 
tion and redevelopment in the Child Study Movement (see above). The 



othext rarely noticed during recent years, is the research on vocabulary 
carried out during the first and second decades of this century, and Its 
effect on the readers used in the schools. 

One need only examine the readers used most widely In 1870, 1915, and 
1930 to see that a profound change In approach has taken place. In 1870, 
the McGuffey Readers were still used widely In the United States; they were 
a direct outgrowth of the morallsm of the New England Primer, with a heavy 
overlay of the chauvinism of the mid-Nineteenth century. By 1915, an 
altered conception of childhood led to an emphasis on fantasy, with a cer- 
tain amount of somewhat precious poetry as an admixture. But by 1930, they 
had been wholly altered by the Introduction of the findings of the vocabu- 
lary studies of the Teens and Twenties. The Dick and Jane series, like the 
Gates Readers, the Betts Readers, the Ginn Readers, and the other Basal 
Series, had their content made over to fit the notion of the controlled 
vocabulary. While one may not approve of this development. Its potency 
cannot be denied, nor its root--research on vocabulary development. 

It is important to point out something obvious: when the research 

was directed at teaching materials, it was almost Instantly effective. 

The current criticism of research deals, not with the research Intended 
to effect the materials put in students' hands, but with the research 
intended primarily to improve theory. 

The Task Force as an Innovative Strategy 

Once a policy has been decided on, some implementation is required. 

A typical form for implementation is the task force. Among those most 
widely known now is the group that produced PSSC Physics. Like the other 
groups supported by the National Science Foundation, this one was to under- 
take its work in a single-minded fashion, and it did, with results that we 
have all witnessed. As a form, the task force has been used many times. 

It is interesting to consider the earlier experience of the form, perhaps 
thus clarifying the difference between the NSF curriculum groups and their 
many predecessors. 

The hope for a Science of Education was brightest during the Twenties, 
when a combination of the new objective test, efficiency engineering, and 
the microscopic studies carried on by the psychologists made it seem 
possible to separate Nature from Nurture, and to design Nurture scientifi- 
cally, as if one were developing a new crop, or designing a new form of 
line production for tires or home appliances. Buried deep in the profes- 
sional unconscious of the educationists is the memory of the naive efful- 
gence of those days, never reached again by them, though often echoed in 
the more vainglorious claims made by the reformers of the Fifties. 

One reason for the optimism of those times was that the new Science 
might liberate the local educationists from the prevailing authoritarian 
tradition of educational reform--reform by prestigious Commissions, reform 
by Zealots. The beginnings of the notion of Democratic Curriculum Con- 
struction, a notion that persisted until the early Fifties, were in this 
earlier time. These beginnings took the form of task forces at the local 
level. In hundreds of school systems, committees of local teachers were 
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released from classroom duties for as long as a year In order to write 
courses of study appropriate for their own communities. These courses 
of study, frequently detailed and long, were issued first in a prelimi- 
nary edition which was circulated for trial and criticism, then revised 
and printed, with the intent of periodic revision. ’’Curriculum labora- 
tories” sprang up in several places, notably at Peabody and at Teachers 
College, Columbia, where these documents were collected and studied 
closely. The ’’laboratories” grew very large— and then the whole move- 
ment collapsed, because it became apparent that classroom teachers were 
ignoring these big, expensive documents, unless they themselves had been 
on the committees that produced them. 



These documents typically consisted of detailed statements of 
objectives, supported by recommended learning activities, materials, and 
references. They were the nearest thing to a detailed, prescribed, auto- 
mated course one could imagine: the beginning teacher needed only to 

open such a course of study to page 1, (’’motivation”), and begin. With 
only slight modifications, such courses could be made to conform to the 
Dalton plan (’’Contracts”), and one had a form of individualized instruc- 
tion. 



Hindsight suggests why the form has been generally abandoned. First, 
it was often carried out in a slovenly fashion, or merely assembled from 
3 Qveral other courses: it was, considered as a document made to fit 

local needs in some unique way, a fraud. Second, it presumed an untrained 
teacher, though it did not admit its assumption to itself, let alone the 
teacher at whom it was directed. But it did not seek to train the 
teacher in its ways, and the very form of the document required that the 
teacher use considerable discretion— for which she was not trained. Third, 
the documents were usually so ’’down to earth” and local in tone that t ey 
carried little authority. The teacher had the feeling (and she was sup- 
posed to) that she could have done as well herself, given a little time. 
Fourth, the objectives that dominated the documents were of all sorts and 
kinds; little attempt was made to sort out the trivial from the signifi- 
cant, or the behavioral from the statement of principle. ’’Good citizen- 
ship” became ’’picks up litter from the street”: a behavior, to be sure, 
but one that cannot really be taught in school, and if exhibited, cannot 
really be attributed to schooling; and in any case, a poor surrogate for 
’’good citizenship.” 

The principle criticisms of the Course of Study Movement, then, are 
that the actual courses of study (1) lacked authority, (2) were 
frequently slovenly, (3) lacked a coherent theory of their teacher- 
audience, and (4) failed to deal adequately with the problem of objec- 
tives. They couldn't be used as formulated, though they were frequently 
useful as sources of clever teaching ideas. So they failed, and gathered 
dust in classroom closets— where many of them still are. 

In contrast, the NSF curriculum projects carried great authority, 
included a provision for teacher training, were very carefully prepared, 
rose above the common sense of teachers, and were fairly explicit 
concerning objectives. They did not, of course, seek to deal with unique 
local needs, nor did they seek to provide strategies for local adoption, 
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trial, or modification. This failure may account for some of the diffi- 
culties now becoming apparent as the programs are widely adopted. 

Innovation by Law 

Since the public schools are political entitles, the law under which 
they exist can be thought of as the source both of their stability and of 
their change. To do so, of course, presumes that the law reflects pre- 
vailing custom and belief; to use the law to innovate in instruction, one 
must therefore begin with prevailing custom and belief. In education, as 
in other fields, when the law does not reflect the convictions of the 
people, they ignore it. Since laws concerning the curriculum typically 
reflect special pleading of some kind, and are not usually "major” legis- 
lation when they are passed, they have often been ineffective. School 
officials are deeply suspicious of mandated curriculum provisions; they 
are given to pointing out the many howlers in state curriculum legisla- 
tion, such as the infamous "spirit of *76” bill in Ohio's 1955 legisla- 
ture, which forbade the teaching of "coirmunlsm, sociology, or economics” 
until after the students had been taught the Constitutions of the United 
States and the State of Ohio. Schoolmen often ridicule the fact that the 
only mandated school subject in many states is Physical Education. 

The most effective educational legislation is either permissive, as 
when funds are allowed for a local experimental program, or administra- 
tive, as when a state framework for experimentation is supported (as in 
New York). When a law tries to deal directly with an educational objec- 
tive, it runs afoul of the general problem of stating objectives, and is 
ordinarily interpreted in such a way as to make the objective meaningless. 
If reinterpretation is impossible, the law is ignored. 



Current Thinking About Innovation 



While serious work is being carried on concerning innovation in 
education, the present state of affairs is best characterized as incom- 
plete and spotty. One of the better attempts at formulating the begin- 
nings of a theory of educational innovation is contained in Miles' 

Innovation in Education, compendulm of case material and theoretical 
formulations. Miles (chap.l) attempts to deal with the many attempts 
at innovation since the Thirties according to the comprehensiveness of 
the strategies they represented. For an innovation strategy to be 
comprehensive, he suggests, it must make explicit provision for adequate 
design, the development of local awareness- interest, local evaluation, and 
local trial; the initiator of the strategy must know where he is in rela- 
tion to the target system (the system to be changed: he is either within 

the target system or out of it; he is working with a new structure, or 
with an existing structure. Using the matrix these elements provide. 

Miles offers a large number of illustrations of limited and comprehensive 
strategies to support his larger point: the more comprehensive the strategy, 

the more likely the innovation is to succeed— where success is defined as 
actual institutionalization within the target system. 

Much of the current discussion of strategies is organized around a 
flow-chart model: an idea originates somewhere, it is field tested, 
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modified, '^tooled up,*’ and adopted. Some models provide for feedback, 
some (like Brickell's) assume a distinct role of difference between hav- 
ing ideas and applying them, and propose organizations accordingly. 

Others, like the Guba-Clark model, make feedback central to the design, 
as does the now-forgotten Action Research model. V 

Perhaps the emphasis of these models can be summed up this way: an 

effective strategy for educational innovation must be comprehensive, in- 
tegrated, and subject to change. It must recognize the public-political 
nature of the school system. It must also proceed from the outside of 
the system in, and from the top do\m (see Daniel E. Griffiths, ch. 18 in 
Miles, op. clt.) It must enhance, not violate, the feelings of self 
respect of its clients in the target system. 

Like others, Griffiths calls attention to the hlerarchlal structure 
of the public school system. As he sees it, the system handles power in 
a highly authoritarian way, and there is therefore little point in assum- 
ing that innovations can move upward through the hierarchy. If his 
point is accepted, it follows that anyone in the system who undertakes 
an innovation must perforce move out of it. When a Curriculum Director, 
for example, tries to make a change in the system, he is immediately 
considered alien to it by the school administrators; his alien status 
must continue as long as he attempts to Innovate. This reality >>has led 
to great confusion in school systems: on what terms, one asks, is the 

alien Innovator to be readmitted to the system? Isn't it better to bring 
in a real outsider, who can leave the system without pain, than to make 
an outsider of someone from inside? 

ES * 70 as an Innovative System 

What can be said of ES *70, on the basis of this review of conven- 
tional wisdom and the beginnings of theory? We shall attempt here to 
draw together the implications. 

1. ES *70 as a network 

Clearly, ES *70 is more like one of the networks of schools than it 
is like any of the other forms for innovation described above. So 
considered, it must be judged Incompletely developed. The Thirty 
Schools of the Progressive Education Association's Eight Year Study 
were also a network — but the attempt to Innovate through these schools 
did not succeed, if one is to accept Redlfer's evaluation of the early 
Fifties. What happened Instead was the creation of a large. Informal 
sub-society of the converted, who spread their Influence as indivi- 
duals when they moved from place to place. But the network of schools, 
as such, had little influence beyond what the individual schools had 
already brought to the experiment. 

The ES '70 network risks a similar failure, in the absence of explicit 



VSee sketch of the model by Kenneth D. Benne and Hubert Evans in 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores, p. 644. 
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provisions for transfer of what is learned to other schools. 

2. ES *70 as an integrated strategy 

It is necessary to distinguish between a strategy and a plan. A 
strategy for innovation is intended to produce innovation; the pres- 
ent state of affairs in ES '70 consists of two main elements: a 

plan for designing changes in instruction, and a plan to make of 
the Network a viable organization. Neither of these plans is, of 
Itself, an innovation strategy, much less an Integrated innovation 
strategy. 

To be Integrated, a strategy has to be comprehensive, in Miles' 
sense, and capable of feedback and alteration from any or all of 
its elements. ES '70 is comprehensive in conception: designs are 

being developed (the "specification of objectives" projects); local 
awareness Interest is being developed, probably, in most of the 
Network schools; local evaluation is envisaged, as is local trial 
and adoption. For this comprehensive plan to become an Integrated 
strategy, however, it would be necessary to make explicit provisions 
for feedback. The present PERT chart is no substitute for such 
provisions, although it indicates some point at which such feedback 
would be required. 

3. ES '70 as a hierarchical structure 



Following Griffiths' point, ES '70 should consider Itself as alien 
to the school systems it seeks to change. As an alien structure, 
it has its own problems of power distribution. The Council of school 
superintendents is probably necessary in order to make the Network 
politically viable; of Itself, however, the Council could not in 
principle handle the problems of power and Influence within the ES '70 
central staff, which problems must be handled if the central staff is 
not to fly apart. The risk, as things stand now, is that the Council 
will be stable, and that the central staff will be unstable. To 
express this point as a criticism: the difficulty with the present 

ES '70 structure is that its central hierarchical structure is too 
weak. 

4. The Authority of ES '70 

Even though the strategy of reform by commission (see above) has had 
indifferent success, the fact that education is popularly viewed as 
a moral enterprise implies that some authoritative voice has to make 
the moral point if the innovation is to carry well with the public. 
Commissions ordinarily seek to make such a point. While it does not 
follow that ES '70 should now seek such a commission, the question 
of the authority of ES '70 as a voice seeking fundamental change in 
secondary education remains to be faced. So far, ES '70 has been in 
the main a technical affair, concerned with the feasibility and 
coherence of its own ideas. What is missing is a publicly understand- 
able moral imperative. Until this condition is met, it is predictable 
that Congressional committees, as surrogates for the public, will 
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continue to probe concerning the significance of the project as a 
whole. What is required is not a PR effort; a brochure will not do 
the trick. What is required is some legitimate US equivalent of the 
English Royal patronage. Conant provided such a voice for his pro- 
ject; the Council for Basic Education recruited certain members of 
the intellectual establishment; so did the Progressive Education 
Association in its time. Who can speak for ES '70? 

5, ES '70 as Applied Research 

Certain efforts have been made to bring existing research in the 
social and behavioral sciences to bear on ES '70. There are some 
fundamental limitations in the research itself, however. If ES '70 
is to enjoy the success as an innovation of the reforms in reading 
of the 20' s or the child study movements of the 40' s and early 50' s, 
it will have to apply some integrated body of knowledge. But 
knowledge relevant to ES '70 is not integrated. The plan itself is 
so all-embracing that it is not possible to refer to any single body 
of knowledge that encompasses it. 

What follows from this is that ES '70 would do well to stay in the 
closest possible contact with the researchers relevant to its many 
purposes, to the end that it remain at a "state of the art level 
throughout its existence. 

6, ES '70 as an expression of professional and public consensus 

The success of the Committee of Ten and of the Child Study Movement, 
and the widespread influence of the early Educational Policy Commis- 
sion statements, all depended in considerable degree on an underlying 
consensus among members of the public and of the profession. If 
ES '70 is to take advantage of such a consensus, it must seek one. 

So far, the gestures toward the professional associations have been 
perfunctory at best; the inclusion of the state commissioners of 
education in the plan came almost too late. The professional associa- 
tions are suspicious, given the abuse ordinarily heaped upon them by 
innovators, that projects of the ES '70 kind will be accompanied by 
more abuse, and will function to diminish and scatter the professionals. 
This suspicion can be reduced, if not removed--but specific measures 
toward this end have to be taken. Unless one seeks their hostility, 
they must be involved. 

I have attempted in this memorandum to sketch the principle con- 
clusions contained in the lore and conventional wisdom of curriculum 
development, together with my impressions of what is applicable from the 
emerging theory of educational innovation. A few direct implications for 
ES '70 have emerged from the analysis. 

ES '70 is the most broadly and comprehensively conceived attack on 
the problems of secondary school education since the Thirties, and perhaps 
since the Nineteenth Century. Because of its sheer size and comprehensive- 
ness, it raises every question there is in Education, including all those 
having to do with innovation. My attempt here has been to point out those 
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risks that seem apparent to an experienced curriculum man, and possibly 
less obvious to others. I have not exhausted the list of risks, of 
course. They are numerous, and they are of course not all obvious to me. 
ES '70 goes well beyond anything we know with certainty. 

Less this memorandum be misunderstood to be a warning concerning the 
importance or viability of the project as a whole, I feel bound to indi- 
cate the principle strength of the effort, as I see it. That strength is 
in the governing idea; that productive work can be taken as the central 
art of education, and that the approach to instruction and the structure 
of the school can be made to respond to its demands. So viewed, ES '70 
is the most purely educational reform of any size to have been undertaken 
in many generations. The purpose of these remarks is to assist in making 
it work. 
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Chapter III 



THE EDUCATION CHANGE PROCESS: 



GUIDELINES AND PITFALLS 



Ronald Llppltt 

Director, Center for Research on Utilization of 
Scientific Knowledge, University of Michigan 

and 

Fellow, NTL Institute for Applied Behavioral 
Science Associated with the NEA 



I, Complex Challenge of Change for ES *70 



In the final pages of his excellent statement on "ES '70 as Currl* 
culum Innovation", Welles Foshay has formulated some of the Issues of 
change effort for the ES '70 project. He has Indicated the challenge 
and the problem of ES '70 functioning as an interdependent network of 
schools with a mission not only of support and development of educa- 
tional change within the network but the more difficult and major 
responsibility for the transfer of what is learned to other school 
systems. He has indicated that the stimulating educational innovation 
within the network does not necessarily imply the development of an 
integrated education strategy nor a momentum of educational change in 
the secondary school systems of the country. Foshay has also pointed 
out astutely that federal and state sanctioned support for the use of 
ES '70 resources is not likely unless the leadership teams at the 
federal and state level focus on their own functions and strategies 
as leadership teams. A third basic challenge pointed out by Foshay is 
the necessity for Involving key sectors of the educational profession 
and the enlightened public in the development of understanding, con- 
sensus, and support for the change effort. And finally Foshay points 
out that an effort at educational change, in a society that is itself 
rapidly changing, must establish continuing mechanisms of change- 
ability or self-renewal as a central part of a total effort. These 
challenges Foshay derives from his review and analysis of the major 
efforts at educational reform in our past. 



It is the purpose of this section of the report to draw on the 
research about the theory and strategy of planned change. We will try 
to derive some of the most effective directions of effort to cope 
effectively with the challenges formulated by Foshay and the complexi- 
ties existing in our current educational scene, with an eye to current 
trends of change in the larger societal picture as well as the structure 
of American education. 



II, Organizing a National Change Effort 



Organizing a national change effort, such as ES *70, Involves 
much more than "thinking nationally," The framework of conceptuali- 
zation, of strategy, of planning, and operation of the design must 
be formulated vertically and horizontally in terms of interlocking or 
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Interdependent systems of educational administration and program. Although 
the payoff of the total project will be in terms of the learning oppor- 
tunities and the learning activities of individual young people in local 
communities, a plurality of educational resources and influences must be 
mobilized, maintained, and continuously revised if the ES '70 experiment 
is to have a broad and deep impact on American secondary education. 
Interlocking planned educational designs need to be developed and main- 
tained with the following foci: 

1. A national leadership team or change agent team must be developed 
as part of the federal educational enterprise. The team must have 
its own clear goals, its division of labor structure, its step-wise 
plan, its design for the utilization of research resources to help 
it in its own efforts. 

2. Because the educational resources of the society and the local 
community extend far beyond the boundaries of the formal education 
system, it is also crucial that the federal leadership team develop 
liason and collaboration at the horizontal level with other major 
educational forces in both the public and the private sector. This 
co-ordination of effort at the national level might be thought of 

as the "horizontal mission" of the federal ES '70 team, as contrasted 
with the "vertical mission." The vertical mission links the national 
level effort with the local effort. The educational community of the 
child includes some seven different sectors of personnel with educa- 
tional vested interests at the local community level, and with 
counterparts nationally. The school system is only one of these 
seven vested Interests; it has the potentiality for taking a leader- 
ship role in mobilizing and co-ordinating the other Important 
Influences of the socialization and education of the young. (See 
Chapter 8, "Improving the Socialization Process", in John Clausen, 
Socialization and Society . Boston, Little Brown and Co., 1968.) 

III. The Vertical Mission of the National Team 



The vertical mission of the national team Involves the development 
of a leadership role in relation to a group of linking individuals who 
can and do link national, state, and local parts of the development effort. 
This is quite different from the notion of having teams functioning at the 
different horizontal levels of the school system network, the collaborating 
state levels, and so forth. A linkage team is a vertical team Involved in 
the collaboration and co-ordination between the levels of change effort 
which are initiated and maintained. 

Increasing the role of the state level of the educational system will 
be a crucial part of planned change efforts in the field of education. 

This Includes leadership of the state education departments, the various 
state levels of professional societies, the state ^universities, and other 
teacher preparation institutions. For educational dissemination of inno- 
vations to take place within a state requires stimulating a new type of 
state level team which has not yet come into existence an}rwhere. In a 
working memorandum to the leadership of the Office of Education, we have 
described this team as consisting of representation of the state depart- 
ments of education, the state professional societies and associations. 
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state level youth serving agencies and programs, the state university 
systems, and of state level interests involved in the economic and poli- 
tical socialization as well as religious education of the young. The 
development of state level teams on youth education and development 
would be the single most Important mechanism in sanctioning, supporting, 
and disseminating innovations of the ES '70 program. 

Horizontal collaboration at the level of local school systems in- 
volved in ES '70 is a crucial basis for support for both innovation and 
dissemination. 

Vertical and horizontal organization in the local school system is 
the final and crucial linkage to the educational process in the classroom. 

A number of dimensions of organization are required within the school 
system. One is the horizontal team of teachers Involved in innovative 
effort. Another is the vertical organization of supportive personnel 
from the central office, the administration of the school building, the 
innovating teachers, and representation of the youth. For purposes of 
both feedback and sanction it is crucial that youth representation be 
Involved in the developmental and evaluative work at the local school 
system level. It is also crucial that the superintendent and the board 
of education take Initiative to develop some horizontal collaborative 
teamwork with other sectors of the community outside the school system — 
not only parents, but also some of the other ilajor sectors of the 
community which have educational and social Izatlonal functions of the 
type we have defined in our writing on the socialization community. 

These then are the foci for the planned change efforts which need 
to be mobilized and linked in order for ES '70 to become a successful 
stimulus for innovations and an effective basis for the dissemination 
of the successful innovations to the state and national educational 
establishments. 

IV. The Process of Change Effort 

Each of the foci of change effort identified above should be regarded 
as the focus of planned change effort or problem solving process. The 
guidelines for organizing and implementing such a problem solving process 
are suggested in the diagram on the next page, entitled "Knowledge Utili- 
zation for Educational Improvement Efforts." 

Let's look in detail at the elements and flow of this model. Because 
of our development and testing of it, it seems to provide a sound general 
framework for organizing effort of educational innovation and dissemination 
at any level of the educational establishment. In other words, we believe 
it is just as relevant as a guiding framework for the national leadership 
team in the federal office as it is for the innovating teacher working 
with her classroom group. 

Down the center of the diagram is the flow of the problem solving 
process Involved in working toward some change in educational process or 
educational structure. The left side of the diagram indicates that during 
this problem solving process, external resources of help are needed which 
must be retrieved from outside the particular group or educational system 
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carrying out the problem solving effort. The diagram Indicates that 
resources may be educational theory, or findings, or innovations dis- 
covered elsewhere, or diagnostic and evaluation methodology, or human 
resources such as expert consultants. From all these sources, know- 
ledge can be received from which can be derived implications for a par- 
ticular problem of educational change. 

Not all the Important resources needed for change effort are out- 
side the system. Many are available for retrieval from within the 
particular classroom, school building, school system, state system, or 
federal team. These internal resources Include diagnostic data about 
readiness to change and resistance to change, various special manpower 
resources within the group, various existing innovations already developed, 
and the procedures for collecting evaluative data about the success and 
progress of current efforts. 

Frequently the problem solving process may start with an effort at 
retrieval of research findings in a particular area of concern in order 
to derive the most relevant directions for innovative effort. An 
example of this approach can be found in the brief description of research 
utilization conference conducted as a demonstration with part of the ES *70 
leadership team and appended to this chapter. 

Quite a different type of start up for the innovation development 
effort is to begin with an internal survey confronting educational prob- 
lems that the practitioners are most concerned about. This census of 
"points where improvements are needed" begins the problem solving effort, 
with the retrieval of internal knowledge (see right hand side of the 
diagram) as contrasted with the retrieval of knowledge or theories or 
innovations developed elsewhere. 

It has been our experience that working through the meanings and 
strategies of this schematic representation of the process of planned 
change can provide flexible and systematic guidance for planned change 
efforts. It is important to note that the two final phases of the 
problem solving process as indicated in the middle of the diagram are 
oriented outside of the innovating system. The step indicates that a 
significant part of the problem solving effort is the dissemination of 
one's learnings to other systems and the assistance in adaption of the 
goals and practices which have been developed and tested. 

We also note that two kinds of payoff may result from this planned 
change effort. One result may be the mergence of new scientific know- 
ledge about the content, process, or structure of education which feeds 
into the stockpile of knowledge available for future use, as indicated 
in the flow of knowledge to the left hand side of the diagram. Also we 
note that a payoff from the problem solving effort may be new resources 
within the system itself. New resources of diagnostic data or of more 
skilled manpower or of innovation for further use within the system. 

Let us look now at some of the traps and some of the strategies of 
successfully using this type of planned change model. 



o 
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V, Strategies and Traps In the Planned Change Process 

We believe there are three priority questions of strategy in designing 
and conducting local change efforts: balance and integration in the utili- 

zation of inside and outside resources; the timing and techniques of blend- 
ing task work and process work for maximum productivity; and the securing 
and utilization of feedback data on a continuing basis. Let us examine 
each of these strategic questions briefly: 

1, Inside-outside resource use 



There is a growing consensus among change agents in the field of 
organizational and community change that change can be most effectively 
Initiated and supported if leadership is provided by a change agent 
team composed of personnel from inside and outside the target system. 

In the current literature this is sometimes referred to as the 
"temporary system team" or the "inside-outside team." The outside team 
members are typically able to contribute objectivity and status and 
linkage to a network of outside resources. The inside members of the 
team are able to provide tha crucial elements of diagnostic sensitivlty> 
linkage to the crucial network of internal s;ib-systems, feedback on 
process and resistance to change^ and crucial data about the existence 
of norms and expectations of the system. By working together as a 
temporary team which has the objective of providing an effective change 
agent resourcefulness for the system, and at the same time transferring 
the resources of change agentry more and more to the internal system 
as time goes by, the inside-outside team can be a major resource far 
beyond what can be accomplished by insiders working alone, or outsiders 
attempting to come in and exercise their expertness on the Insiders. 

2. Task work and process work 

The current controversy about the relevance of sensitivity training 
or T-groups has tended to cloud the most Important insight lying behind 
the development of sensitivity training activity. The key fact is 
that much of the work done by human beings in collectivities, whether 
they be committees or staffs or commissions or families is very waste- 
ful and unproductive because of underlying human relation Issues which 
prevent open communication and co-operation rather than competitive 
Interaction. The critical question is then, how and when to Introduce 
"process inquiry periods" into task work in order to take a look at 
Issues of mlscommunlcation and hangups in personal relationships that 
may be blocking effective work. Other Innovations Include the use of 
a work process observer given the task of regular feedback, or the use 
of quickly processed anonymous questionnaires. It is clear that any 
effort at collaborative work on the problems of change and resistance 
to change will Involve a great many difficult problems of communication 
and collaboration. Some type of approach to the question of integrating 
task and process work is a crucial requirement for the successful effort. 

3. Feedback and feedback about feedback 

Any effort as complex as the process of attempting to Introduce change 
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into educational practice must be guided continuously by the securing 
of data about the reactions and responses of the people who are 
Involved as targets of the change effort, or as collaborators In the 
change enterprise. But one of the Interesting problems that frequently 
arises Is that those who administer feedback or evaluation question- 
naires may review the data carefully and learn from It but neglect to 
share with the sources of the data what they learned from It and what 
they are doing about It. This has the frequent result of leaving the 
data-glvers to conclude that they have not been listened to and that 
they have no Influence In guiding the change agent team. They there- 
fore become less and less willing to give valid data. And they become 
more and more resistant to Influence from the change agents. Thus It 
is crucial that the feedback cycle which guides a planned change 
process be one in which feedback is given on what was learned from 
the feedback and how it has been used. 

If these three strategies of change effort are kept in focus by the 

change agent teams, many difficulties will be avoided and productive conse- 
quences of change effort are more likely to follow. 

Let us look briefly at some of the traps which planned change efforts 

fall Into as they make educational improvement efforts: 

1. ”We have decided on that. lt*s under way.” 

One of the difficult traps for administrators or personnel up the 
line In federal and state offices is to assume that the job has been 
done when policy decisions about new program actions have been made 
and the responsibility has been delegated. Development efforts must 
not only be sanctioned but also guided, supported, evaluated, and 
revised. Fairly typically those to whom effort has been delegated 
have not been Involved in the policy decision and overall planning 
so there is relatively low commitment to the effort. 

2. Doing Is not enough. 

For an Innovation to be qualitatively significant and successful 
requires much more than vigorous activity. Personnel need to be 
Involved in helping to conceptualize the plan of action. They need 
to help think through what skills will be required for the new type 
of innovative activity, and they will need to have the in-service 
training required to develop the skills demanded of the roles they 
will fill. Time for thinking and planning and training are often 
neglected as priorities In the operational eagerness to **get going." 

3. " We* re proud that we* re doing new things." 

The field of educational innovation Is full of the pride that went 
before the fade-out. Every participant in the actlvlty--admlnlstra- 
tor, teacher, youth--must be Involved in achieving hard headed 
clarity about the potential role of the proposed new effort. Often 
doubts and cautions about the new idea are taken as signs of bad 
motivation and of resistance to change. More often they represent 
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legitimate cautions--a realistic testing and inquiry as to the rele- 
vance of spending time and energy on something new. 

4. Vested Interest 

Another very frequent, and often very disastrous trap, is that the 
improvement effort becomes the vested Interest of a small cluster of 
individuals. Very often their commitment and energy and involvement 
become the basis for alienation from colleagues--a basis for threat 
and distrust. 

5. Impatience with slowness 

Frequently those who become Involved and committed in the change 
effort become impatient with the lack of support for their innova- 
tion or Improvement efforts, or the slow rate of progress. The more 
impatient and irritable the community of Innovators become the more 
resistance they create in their colleagues against the Involvement 
in and use of the new ideas that are being developed. 

6. "We* re already doing that.” 

A frequent trap in looking superficially at the innovative practices 
of others is to reject them as relevant because they appear to be 
like something one is already doing. Frequently educational practices 
that seem to have the same form or appearance are basically different 
in the type of learning opportunity provided and motivation stimulated 
in the learners. We are likely to resist and reject the resources of 
others for fear of admitting Inadequacy. As a consequence we miss 
opportunities to build collaboratlvely. 

7. "Temporary innovativeness*' 

As John Gardner has pointed out, the rate of change in our societal 
context is such that any innovation adopted as a specific practice 
today may be obsolescent in a very short time unless the innovation 
is Imbedded in an organization or institution which has achieved the 
characteristic of innovativeness or changeability or self-renewal. 

One of the most frequent traps of change efforts is to become so 
Involved in particular concrete efforts that there is a lack of 
perspective concerning the more Important type of change effort which 
is to achieve the mechanisms and structures of changeability. We 
look at this problem in the next section. 

8. What do we have to share? 



In some ways the biggest trap is that of being so Involved in our 
local change effort that we forget to develop the documentation and 
resources and evaluations needed to share our innovations with others. 
Every innovative effort needs to have built into it a "sense of his- 
tory perspective" of what is going on. The single most serious 
problem of educational change is that most educational change efforts 
fall into this trap of "local-centrism." 
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VI. Developing Changeability or Self«renewal Resources 



John Gardner has pointed out perhaps more clearly than any other 
national leader the basic difference between concrete effort to reform 
an institution or program and more long-range perspectives on installing 
procedures and mechanisms for continuing self-renewal. As Gardner notes, 

"As an institution builder man has a notable gift for making the same 
mistake over and over." He continues, "A first step towards a sound 
philosophy of institutional re-design would be to break the habit of 
concentrating exclusively on the routine repair of institutions. .. .More 
and more, at this critical time in our history we must undertake an 

imaginative re-design of institutions That human institutions require 

periodic re-design (only because of their tendency to decay) is not a 
minor fact about them or easily overlooked. Taking the whole span of 
history, there is no more obvious a lesson to be learned. How curious 
then, that in all of history with all the immensely varied principles on 
which societies have been designed and operated, no people has seriously 
atitcmpted to build a society which would take into account the aging o 
institutions and to provide for their continuous renewal. Why shouldn't 
we be the first society to do so?" 

Gardner notes that the major problem of change agentry is that "each 
reformer comes to his task with a little bundle of desired changes. The 
society is intolerable because it has specifiable defects. The implica- 
tion is that if the appropriate reforms corresponding to those desired 
changes are undertaken the society will be wholly satisfactory and t e 
work of the reformer done. This is a primitive way of viewing social 
change. The true task is to design a society (and institutions) capable 
of continuous change, continuous renewal, continuous responsiveness to 
human needs. We are creating new problems as fast as we are solving the 
old ones. Our society must have a good problem solving mechanism. It 

is not so today." 

If we look at the efforts of ES '70 with this perspective we must 
ask at each level of the change process the following questions: 

1. What provisions are being made for building long range planning and 
periodic review into the design of ES *70 at the level of the oca 
school system, the network of school systems, the state team, and 
the federal team? 

2. What procedures and personnel have been established with the responsi- 
bility for continuous scanning for new relevant research knowledge 
and new relevant innovations, which would represent continuous 
resources for the self renewing school system and classroom? 

3. What design has been developed for continuous in-service professional 
development of all educational personnel? Who has the responsibility 
for in-service training? Who has the responsibility for individual- 
izing the career development plans of each staff member so that self- 
renewal can be a process at the level of the individual as well as 
the institution, for one depends on the other? 
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VII. Maintaining a Feedback Process 



Who has the responsibility for maintaining a continuous and open feed- 
back process between the larger community environment and the school system 
so that all the influences of the changing pluralistic society can be 
listened to and utilized as resources to the degree they are relevant? 

This is certainly a part of the challenge to ES *70 and to the change agent 
team in each school system-- to be creative about the specific innovations, 
but more importantly to be innovative about creating within each school 
building and school system the resources and mechanisms for continuous self- 
renewal. 

VIII. Sharing the Resources of Innovativeness 

The existence of an active communication network between the innovating 
systems does not guarantee that there will be an effective exchange of inno- 
vations. The exchange of innovations in educational practice, unlike those 
in agricultural and medical practice, usually require significant changes 
in values and skills. These changes require deeper personal involvement in 
adoption and adapting the new practice. There will be more problems of 
resistance to change and relearning. In the field of educational practice 
there are significant features of adaptation in each adoption. One impli- 
cation of this is that the dissemination of the new practice must include 
much more orientation of the potential adopters to the basic principles and 
conceptions involved in the practice in order to make creative adoption and 
adaption possible. Another fact is that the effort to adapt a new practice 
Involves much more in the way of effo?rt and risk--risk in terms of one*s 
own self-regard and in terms of "raised eyebrows" of colleagues. This means 
that the individual teacher is usually not the appropriate unit for 
exchange of practices. Instead a team of colleagues will be needed to 
give support to one another during the period of risk taking and develop- 
ment of the necessary skills to guarantee success and continuity of the 
change effort. 

For this reason it will be necessary to put energy into developing a 
significant set of innovations focused on the practice of sharing new 
practices. Some of our experience with the "exchange of practices insti- 
tutes" indicates the need to help teachers learn to be open and adequate 
as informants for each other and to be skilled in probing and documenting 
practices which have been developed. We can expect therefore that one of 
the major payoffs in ES *70 will be the development of creative procedures 
for the dissemination and exchange of practices and the converting of these 
shared practices into materials and procedures to guarantee dissemination 
to the larger educational community. 
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THE RESEARCH UTILIZATION CONFERENCE: AN ILLUSTRATIVE MODEL 

Ronald LlpplttV 

Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge 



This is a summary report of two brief research utilization sessions 
conducted for the U. S, Office of Education in response to a request for 
a two-hour micro-demonstration of the procedures of a research utiliza- 
tion problem solving process. 

The participants, school administrators and Office of Education 
officials, were seated around work tables for six or seven. They were 
asked to act as teams of school administrators involved in considering 
the problem of whether and to what degree they should involve youth and 
parents in the policy making and operation of the school system. 

Introductory Orientation 

With so much ferment for change in educational systems these days, 
it is puzzling just how to go about identifying the needed resources to 
plan and carry out significant change efforts. There are several kinds 
of resources. 

1. First, there is research based knowledge about the 1-arning process 
and many aspects of functioning of school systems. This knowledge 
has been developed by teams of researchers all over the country in 

a variety of studies and projects which have produced important know- 
ledge. Usually the questions focused on have not been the same as 
those the school administrator, or the teachers, or the parents have 
been asking. But much of the knowledge seems somehow to be relevant^ 
if it could be pulled together, summarized and looked at in the right 
way. 

2. Then, in many educational development projects across the country 
there are Innovative practices which have been developed to cope 
creatively with confronting practical teaching problems. Most of 
these innovations have not become visible or are not available in 
terms of documentation. It is quite unclear what would need to be 
done to adopt or adapt them appropriately to one's own local situa- 
tion. 

3. And, in addition, a great variety of diagnostic Inquiry tools have 
been developed to provide a basis for fact-finding and evaluation of 
the particular efforts toward innovation in any school system. 

These methods are usually not available, and often some type of 
consultation would be needed to help in the use and the analysis of 
the methods and the data. 



VSubsequently the same format was used in a session with ES '70 personnel 
and was seen as a relevant approach. 
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• Also» within easy reach of most school systems there are a variety 
hf manpower resources which would be of great value in introducing 
and supporting significant improvements in the school system* But 
these manpower resources are usually not identified, and the school 
system is incapable of finding or using them* 

The Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge 
at the University of Michigan is focusing on the study of the ways in 
which such resources of knowledge, practice, and manpower can be identi- 
fied and actively linked to users in such a way that significant utiliza- 
tion will take place* 

As the accompanying diagram indicates, there are in general two 
sources of resources* (See diagram) Many resources need to be identi- 
fied and **brought in" from outside of the school system* These resources 
may be in the form of research knowledge, documented innovations, a direc- 
tory of manpower resources, or diagnostic and evaluation instruments* We 
have illustrations of all these types of retrieval projects at CRVSK* 

Some of the exciting basic problems for research are to discover ways in 
which knowledge generated elsewhere can be assessed in terms of relevance 
to one's own local situation; ways in which research findings can be 
translated into usuable generalizations; ways in which innovations can be 
documented so that potential users are able to do a high quality Job of 
adapting the model to their own operating situation* 

The second type of knowledge resources already exist within the system 
and most be retrieved by appropriate diagnosis of the goals, needs, resist- 
ances and readiness for change of the participants within a school system* 
Other projects have developed procedures for identifying innovative 
practices within the system and also directories of internal resources 
persons relevant to various types of helping needs* 

Our experiences indicate that knowledge utilization is a continuous 
part of the problem solving process, rather than coming in at some particu- 
lar point, such as the beginning or the end of problem solving activity* 

After reviewing these ideas and the meaning of the conceptual diagram 
which provides a schema for the knowledge utilizUtion process we moved on 
to a micro-experience with the knowledge utilization process* The process 
flowed as followst 

Locating and Retrieving Relevant Knowledae 

In this case the research utilization agent (me) without a 
request from a particular school system, made the assumption that 
many school administrators were faced with a common problem of un- 
certainty about parent and youth participation* Therefore, he 
retrieved from the ERIC Center at the University of Michigan, and 
from his own research files, some thirty studies which seemed to be 
exploring questions relevant to the school administrators' decision 
problem* From the summaries of these studies the consultant derived 
some eighteen generalizations which seemed to him to provide a valid 
and condensed summary of the significant themes of the findings of 
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these studies. If e longer problem solving period bed been eveilebley 
such es e two or three dey conference* e mnst fuller review of the 
studies could heve been utilized end e much wider seerch for relevent 
findings could heve been inede. The generelizetions utilized in this 
demonstretion ere etteched et the beck of this memorendum. 

Review of the Reseerch Generelizetions 

During e brief reeding period the perticipents reviewed the 
eighteen stetements end were esked to reise questions on issues of 
clerity . eny chellenges to thh velidity . or generelizetion-renge of 
eny of the findings. They were elso inyited to propose eny edditionel 
generelizetions which seemed to them to be importent end releyent from 
their knowledge of the field. 

Heking Implicetion Stetements 

One member of eech workteble ected es e recorder while the totel 
group deye loped stetements of implicetion or deriyetion which seemed 
to them to follow from eny of the reseerch findings. These stetements 
were to deriye directions for chenge or ection which seemed to be 
implied by the findings. Often* es groups begin this tesk* they here 
difficulty meking e distinction between free essocietions to ection 
idees* end ectuel deriyeyions from one or more of the findings. 

Osuelly it is importent to help eech teble test themselyes efter they 
heye deriyed their first few stetements. At the end of the fifteen 
minute deriyetion period* eech teble reported to the others the one or 
two implicetion stetements they felt represented the most significent 
insights end deriyetions from their teble. 



Projecting Imeges of Potentielity 

It is feirly typicel end neturel* when idees ebout directions for 
desireble chenge ere stimnleted* for perticipents to be flooded by 
idees end feelings ebout the difficulties of chenge* the pein end 
resistence which would be encountered* the energy which would be 
required* etc. One reeson for this preoccupetion with "problem feel- 
ings" is thet there is e leek of concrete imeges of the rewording 
potentielities of echieying goel sitnetions. Therefore* et this stege 
in the problem solying process weaesked eech indiyiduel* by himself* 
to get on e megic cerpet end fly two yeers eheed to hoyer oyer their 
own school system* meking observetions of whet wes going on. They were 
esked to select from e two dey obseryetion period* obseryetions of four 
incidents or episodes thet mode them feel yery pleesed with the wey 
things hed developed in regerds to perticipetion of youth end perents 
in the school system. These observetions were to be very concrete* 
putting in quotetion merks the things they overheerd being seid* end 
describing in deteil the beheviors which they observed. Two of the 
episodes were to be of interections between edsdnistretors* teechers* 

I end students* end two were to be interections between perents end school 

personnel. After ebout ten minutes of privets meditetion* perticipents 
et eech teble shered their imeges of desireble echie^rement end in dis- 
I cession they selected the two most exciting imeges of potentielit y to 
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rtport out in n brief report period* 

Breinetoming AltemetiTO Poseibilitiee for Action 



During this period, with one of the nenbers recording on e news- 
print sheet, eech teble wes esked to breinstora ell the eltemetiwes 
they could think of for possible lines of ection which night lend in 
the direction of their preferred ineges of potentielity* The role wes 
thet there wes to be no chel longing of enybody's idees but only ques- 
tions of clerificetion, end no stopping for discussion* In ten ninutes, 
eech group hed echiOTod e good list of fifteen to twenty-fire idees for 
eltemetire ections* 

Selecting Preferred Courses of Action 

Eech teble wes esked to derelop the criterie they needed to use 
for erriring et e judgemnt ebout the one or two nost effectire or 
eppropriete courses of ection fron ell those they hed thought of* 

This sseent thet eech group becene inrolred in discussing issues of 
feesibility, significence, reediness, budget, necessery nenpower, 
treining, end other criterie* After they hed genereted criterie, 
they were esked to epply then in the selection end enplificetion of 
one or two nost preferred el teme tires for ection enong ell the 
eltemetires they hed breinstomed* 

Exploring the Force Field of Plenning end Action 

In e finel discussion period, the teble teens were helped to look 
et the beginning of the process of plenning for chenge * They were 
helped to list the driring forces end restreining forces of e diegnos- 
tic force field* In other words, they were helped to list ell those 
fectors they could think of which night represent restreints or berriers 
to chenge in khe direction of their pi^eferred progren of ection* They 
were helped to see these es fectors thet night be within indiriduels or 
within the reletionships between indiriduels or in the sociel systen in 
which they ere enbedded* Then they were helped to identify the types 
of resources end support which sdght be nobilised to begin end neintein 
ection in khe desired direction* They were helped to see how this 
plenning ectirity could nore then eheed to neking decisions ebout first 
steps of ection, the orgenizing for ection, inrolring the needed re- 
sources, derelopnent of the necessery treining ectirities, plenning of 
the needed feedbeck end ereluetion ectirities thet would proride con- 
tinuous guidence for the chenge effort which would be inrolred* 

SUBIMARY COMMEMTS 

This nicro-experience seened to be enough to denonstrete the types of 
cruciel linkeges which ere necessery between reseerch knowledge end ection 
stretegies following fron deriretions fron thet knowledge* 

It seened necessery end possible to point out in the sunnery reriew 
of the session thet rerious tj'pes of knowledge could be retriered end 
utilised et rerious points in thislproblen solring ectirity* For exe^ple, 
the retriered docunentetion of innoretire prectices could be fed in et the 
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point vhcrn nltnriMitlyn pot*i. bill tint for tction tovtr4 tbn dttirnd fotlt 
irarn boint vorkod on, nnd rotrioTod InfonMtion nbont nTtilnblo hiMn nnd 
othor typot of rotonrcot conld bo fod in ot tbo point nhoro plonnin^ for 
chonto it boing octiTOtod. It it tlto pottiblo to point ont that onothor 
wbolo body of bttic knovlodgo bocoatt roloTont for rotrioTol work ot tho 
point nhoro planning for chango bogint. At thlt point tbo batlc knowlodgo 
about plannod chango and roaiatanco to chango and tho atratogioa and tactica 
of initiating and iaploaonting chango bocoM a roloTant body of knowlodgo 
for doriTOtion work If a aoro coaploto prograa of knowlodgo ntiliiation it 

to bo condnctod* 

It it ay boliof that thia typo of roaoarch doriration conforonco or 
othor aiailar typoa of knowlodgo ntiliaation probloa aolTing aoqnoncoa 
proTidoa ono of tho aoat aignlf leant aottinga and opportunitioa for batlc 
roaoarch on tho knowlodgo ntiliaation procoaa. It alto providod ono of tho 
loaat throatoning and aoat aignificant atartup actlTltloa for ontry Into 
vaaaareh and doTolopaont rolationahipa with a rarioty of aocial ayatoaa. 
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ES-70 Meeting 
March k, 1969 
Ronald Lippitt 



RESEARCH DERIVATION AND ACTION PLANNING SEMINAR 



The situation ; The school administrator and his staff are trying to think 

through the question of whether, and to what degree, students and parents 
should be actively involved in policy making, program planning, and program 
operation. 

In order to think this question through they have asked help from an 
ERIC Center to scan for relevant resource knowledge that might help guide 
their thinking. The following generalizations from study findings and 
interpretive theory have been summarized. 

In our limited conference time this afternoon we will work through a 
"micro derivation and planning process" as an example of the process 
Involved in disseminating and utilizing knowledge Inputs. 

A Sa mple of Research Based Generalizations 

1. A majority of high school students do not see student government as 

a significant channel of influence on the administration and operation 
of the school . 

2. One study says the typical student is alienated from any significant 
contact with or commitment to the school as a community; another 
study of a different sample of high schools using different inquiry 
methods finds that superior students are highly involved, like their 
school and teachers, but their high involvement Is "in the wrong 
aspects of life, i.e. getting good grades instead of having meaning- 
ful educational experiences... There is non-alienation in spite of 
triviality of work and powerlessness of role". 

3. A significant number of student activists have high academic ability, 
a high motivation for education, and come from homes with liberal 
parents and high freedom of communication. 

4. Negative attitudes toward school, teacher and learning are associated 
with low utilization of Intellectual capacity in learning tasks. 

3. There is a high relationship between self-perception of potency to 
influence one's environment and openness to learn from it (Douglas 
McGregor's generalization is: The child or youth Is open to learn- 

ing from the adult to the degree he perceives the adult as open to 
influence from him). 

6. Perceiving self as barred from significant influence leads to two 
patterns of response, (a) withdrawal from involvement and commitment; 

(b) hostile attacks on the sources of power, either overt or covert. 

7. In high conflict situations the conflicting persons or subgroups 
have a constriction of perceptual field so that they see few alter- 
natives for action, and the more primitive alternatives of direct 
aggression are most available. 
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8. Voluntary Involvement In decision making Is highly related to degree 
of commitment to help Implement the decisions or accept the conse- 
quences of the decisions. 

9 . To a significant degree the Influential leaders In various segments 
of the peer culture are not Involved In student government or other 
aspects of the official operating structure of the school. 

10. Many teachers, particularly In lower socTo-economlc areas, see them- 
selves as substitutes for Inadequate parents and homes. 

11. La*ge proportions of parents In most school districts do not see 
Involvement In school programs as a relevant Interest or possibility; 
few have ever had the experience of being asked to be Involved In or 
connected with school operation. 



12. Most school administrators and teachers do not see parents or students 
as relevant resources for collaboration In educational program planning 
and decision making. 

13* Very few Innovations have been attempted in the area of identifying, 
recruiting, and training youth power figures and parent power figures 
In the knowledge and skills of collaborative school planning. 



\k. The growing population of elder citizens' are limiting the financial 
development of school programs by their voting against Increases In 
tax support. 

15> There is a high relationship between self-perceptions of power to 

influence and commitment of energy and responsibility to learn about 
issues, consequences, alternatives of deciding and acting. 

16 . The educational experiences of children, youth and adults almost 
never contain any curriculum offerings In training for social prob- 
lem solving, conflict resolution, conflict management, the skills of 
creative compromise, etc. 

17 . The best predictions seem to be that the youth power movement will 
continue to move down from higher education to secondary and 
elementary education. 

18 . The increase in leisure time and earlier retirement means that an 
increasing number of competent, vigorous elder citizens, male and 
female, have more time for volunteer work of some kind In the 
commun I ty . 
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Chapter IV 



TU LimClNG AGENCTt A MEU FOECB IN EDUCATIONAL NANACENENT 



Lewis Rhodes 

Settlor Educetiottsl Cottsaltent 
E* F* Shelley A Co* 
Veshittgtott sttd New York 



I* Itttrodttctiott 



• ••••**the ES *70 school edttittlstre tor's tesk is ettslegotts to 
that of the reilroed ewgitteer who asst coiiTert his treitt 
frott steea leceaotiott to the aore efficient diesel power 
bttt without stopping the treini 

This excerpt 9 froa e filastrip abont an eniqae educational Tenturoy 
ES ' 70— the Educational Systeas for the SeTenties project, suggests the 
diaension of the problea with which the project hopes to dealt Hew te 
facilitate an effectlTe process of institutional change which will start 
with a scheel's existing physical and personnel resources and perait it 
to otoIto aore reloTaat and appropriate aeans to support learning* 

As this long-range project has been in existence less than two years 
it would be preaature to atteapt a significant OTaluation* The fact, 
howsrer, that it is one of the few aajor deaenstrations in education of 
the aeaningful, broad application of systeas techniques provides a fraae- 
work for a different kind of analysis* The use of systeaatic aanageaent 
approaches provides a capability for continuous assessaent of present 
actiens in light of overall objectives and needs* It beceaes possible, 
therefore, to gauge the relative progress that current status represents 
at any points to isolate factors apparently contributing to that prog- 
ress or iapeding its and to project possible iaplications* 

The following, then, is a look at what has been acceaplished to date 
in this aajor attesipt to deal (systesatically) with a coaplex social 
probloa* It is, sareover, a look at the nryess of change itself that 
is being developed and applied* The view of the process is froa the 
vantage point of a new interaediary in the educational aanagoaent pro- 
cess— a 1 inkina agency, the function of which is to develop the inter- 
active ties between the aany and varied eleaents ef the ceaplex educa- 
tional process in order for thea to be dealt with as a ceherent ays tea* 

It is froa this unique perspective that the possible iaplications of 
what has been happening in the ES *70 process are projected* 

11* Systeas Aporoaches to What? 

A* Present conditions 

The tines in which we live are narked by coaplex probleas with 
partial, ineffective solntionsi a world in which past exporiences 
increasingly lose their relevance for dealing with current condi- 
tional and increasing ceapetition for the liaited hunan, aaterial, 
and financial resources that society is willing to provide— a 
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eoBp«tition which dracndt assurance that those resources that are 
being spent are being effectlTely utilised* 

In education, for instance, the most heavily supported social 
agency, the taxpayer sees input costs rise— teachers are paid better, 
building costs increase, Bore Baterials are required— but there is no 
obvious change in output * i.e*, differences in students coning out of 
the systen* 

The efforts that have been Bade to inprove education over the past 
two decades have be«.n narked with partial solutions developed in snail 
scale, controlled environnents which seldon could be applied to the 
larger reality of operating institutions* Moreover, the fragnantation 
of effort between education and the other institutions concerned with 
hunan developnant assured that the dinension of its approaches could 
not be adequate to the inter-related, conplex nature of nost hunan 
developnant problens* 

It is no snail wonder then that the reported "successes" of systens 
approaches for dealing with conplex problens in the space progran, in 
the Departnent of Defense, and in industry have created interest in 
their application in social areas such as education, as well* But with 
every voice of hope for the successful application of systens in social 
fields there have been equally loud expressions of fear and concern* 

The fear is that conprehensive planning and adninistration of anything 
on a large scale has to be nechanisticall^ bureaucratic, oppressively 
controlling and eventually dehunanising* 

There has not been universal understanding as to Just what systens 
approaches neant To sons the word "systens" neans svstenatic— there- 
fore, systesM approaches are detailed step-by-step pre-designed 
attenpts to solve an aspect of a problen* To others, "systens" sug- 
gests the idea of wholeness, therefore dealing with a part in light 
of its relationship to the whole and its purposes* 

Systesu concepts usually include the functions of systes^ analysis 
(what), systens desian (how), and systens operation or nanagenant 
(actually doing)* Of the three, systens analysis has gainad widest 
acceptance in social institutions such as education* Properly applied, 
it provides a description of a problen that identifies all factors 
which affect an area of concern* Systesw design* on the other hand, 
has not appeared as useful because, properly applied, it would require 
dealing with the nultiple factors identified in the prior analysis* 

And these, traditionally, have been conceived to be outside the juris- 
diction of any one social agency* In education, for exanple, while the 
results of systens analysis and other research have suggested that 
education is not independent of other systens in society, (e*g* fanily, 
connunity, work, nass nedia, etc*) the application of systens design 
has been 1 ini ted to those areas that could be nanaged within the 
school alone, such as in the preparation of instructional naterials* 

The third elenant, systens operation or nanaayant* is the least 
applied because it nust be the outgrowth of the eftective utilization 
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of tho first tvo slsMnts* Sines ths spproschss sttsapts4 ssldoa 
hsTS bssn of s diMssion coapsrsbls to ths coaplsxitj of ths prob* 

IsBS vs fscs» thsrs hsTS bssn fsw instsness thst esn stsnd ss 
sxsaplss of sffsetivs sjstsas opsrstions in soeisl sgsncissi sffsc« 
tiTS» thst iBp in tsnu of dssling vith ths problsa. 

Ssas of ths sxprssssd conesms sbont sjstsas spplicstions in 
sducstion sppssr to bs gsnsrslisstions asds sbont ssrly Bisspplics* 
tions. By scespting ths prsssnt opsrstion of ths school ss ths 
procsss to bs fscilitstsd» rsthsr thss ss ths stsrting point for ths 
dsTslopMnt of s nsv ons» ths spplicstion of systSAtf thinking only 
ssrrsd to tsks vhst sight bs» in soss cssss» sn slrssdy aschsnisti- 
csllyopsrstsd» dspsrsonslissd sitnstion snd to asks ths rssnlting 
dshnssnisstion sors sfficisnt. 

Finslly» thsrs hss bssn s fsilnrs is soss cssss to diffsrsntists 
bstwssn systSBM thsory spplisd to psopls-rslstsd procsssss» snd 
systsas thsory spplisd to procsssss bsssd on physicsl or aschsnicsl 
Isws nhsrs esnss snd offset rslstionships srs sssisr to identify. 
Mssavhilsy ss ths dsbsts ovsr tschnologicsl procsssss hss continnsd» 
ths dispsrity bstirssn trsditionsl cnrriculna offerings snd sdncstionsl 
procsssss on ths one hsnd» snd ths current sdncstionsl needs of ths 
Aasricsn popnlstion on ths other* hss slso continnsd to grow. While 
this greet fsrasnt in Aasricsn sdncstisn hss yielded s rich srrsy of 
innoTStiTS prscticss designed to dssl with one or smother sspset of 
ths nuasrons crises besetting onr schools* ths results OTsrsll hsTS 
shown little in ths wsy of signifiesnt iaproTsasnt. In slaost srsry 
csss* ths nuasrons interne ting fee tors inrolTsd in ths sdncstionsl 
process hsTS bssn dsslt with piscsassl. PsresiTing this* asny 
thoughtful educe tors hsTS begun to look for new assns to dssl with 
sdncstionsl iaprorsasnt on s aors coaprshsnsiTS snd sffsetiTS bssis. 
Ths Ford Foundstion* for sxsapls* through its widssprssd support of 
rssssreh snd dsaonstrstion projects in educe tion** including tocs* 
tionsl-tschnicsl* guidsnes* sdd tssclsr sducstion**hss stiaulstsd 
progress towsrd ths rsnswsl of ths Aasricsn sdncstionsl system. 

Ths sssrch for aors sffsetiTS spproschss hss led asny* in recent 
yssrs, to question sosa of their ssrlisr fears shout systssa asnsgsasnt 
procedures. Could not these new plsnning snd opsrsting techniques 
being employed in other fields bs spplisd to ths conception end ths 
dsTslopasnt of s asnsgssbls enrironaent— one which could bs effici- 
ently opsrstsd to proTids asxiaua rssponsiTs Issming opportunities? 
Could s soeisl sgsncy sffsctiTsly spply its resources in s nsnnsr 
which would permit it to dssl rsslisticsUy with prsssnt problsas 
while "retooling** snd dsTsloping new procedures? If ths asdiua in 
ths assssgs* i.s.* if it is ths process which we asnsgs thst sffsets 
ths ends we desire to schisrs* is it not possible to crests snd 
opsrsts procsssss thst srs more huasnisticslly concsiTsd* thst 
espitsliss on* snd preserrs* indiTidusl Tsrisbility snd diTsrgsncs 
rsthsr then sliainsts them? 
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B* Educational tyit— t of th> StTtntitt 



It vaa within tha context of quaetiona auch aa thaaa that in Nay, 
1967, with wuch of tha inpatua coning fron tha Bureau of Raaaarch, 

U* S* Office of Education, a cooparatira local*atata*fadaral progran 
waa daviaad for tha doTolopaant of a now conprahanaiTO aacondary 
achool curriculun and organization* Thia progran, labeled an Educe* 
tional Syaten for the SeTentiea, or ES *70, brought together 19 ^ 
local achool ayatena and their reapectire atate education depart* 
nanta, with a nunber of uniToraitiea and foundationa, and U* S* Office 
of Education departnanta intereated in educational raaaarch and dare lop* 
■ant* 



Their prinary goal, atated at the tiae, waa "the re*atructuriny of 
aecondary education to proride each atudent an education highly rale* 
Tent to hia experience, he hia aapirationa, and to the adult rolea 
which he would play, and which would be acononically practical within 
available public reaourcea*" 

To do thia it would be neceaaary firat to have a nodel or goal of 
a aore appropriate and effective educ4 tional ayatea deacribed in opera* 
tional teraa*2 The proceaa of reaching that goal, to be aaaningful 
and generalizeable, would have to be developed around exiating phyaical 
and peraonnel reaourceai and ahould aake poaaible a aore effective 
interaction between the abundant product a of ongoing raaaarch and 
developaent and the practical expertiae of the operating practitioner* 

While thia proceaa of coaprehenaive change, which ia the eaaence 
of the ES *70 developaant, would be a ayateaatic effort in an area 
which haa been largely unaysteaatic, it would not follow that it would 
be an atte^»t to dictate prograaa to the participating achoola* The 
reault of thia proceaa in each achool would not confora to any reatric* 
tive aold aince it would atill be a product of local needa, objectivea 
and reaourcea interacting with relevant knowledge and teated procedurea* 



^ES *70 Participating Diatricta, originally twelve diatricta, later 
expanded to nineteen* 



Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltiaore, Maryland 
Bloeafield Hilla, Michigan 
Breathitt County, Kentucky 
Boulder, Colorado 
Duluth, Minneaota 
Ft* Lauderdale (Move), Florida 
Houaton, Texaa 
Maaaroneck, Mew York 
Nineola, Mew York 



Monroe, Michigan 
Philadelphia, Penney Ivania 
Portland, Oregon 
Quincy, Maaaachuaetta 
San Antonio, Texaa 
San Mateo, California 
Willingboro, Mew Jersey 
Chicago Catholic Schools, 111* 
Institute of Aaarican Indian 
Arts, Santa Fa, M* Mex* 



^Seo Morgan, Robert M* and Buahnell, David S*, Deaigninx and ^Organic 
Curriculuai Bureau of Research, US0B| Mov* 1966* 
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To thoto ondt oach of tko priaci^l partaort aada a cooBitSMBts 
tha cooparating school districts— raprasaatlag aid, saw, sasll and 
larga i iiBfriaaltlsu aatioasl gaographic distrihatioa} cal tarsi sixas, 
aad Tsryiiig larals of financial sapport— caaadttad tha fall partici- 
pation of at laast ona sacoadary school* This obligatiaa carried 
with it a williagaass to daal with tha oparatioaal iaplicatiaas of 
now procadaras aad astarials far tha oa-liaa asaaganaat af tha schoal* 

Tha U* S* Office af Edacatioa, Baraaa of Research, cesai itB snt was 
to tha initial sapport of a prograsi coordinator at each school site, 
aad for tha prorisioa of aodara nanagaMat assistance for tha opera- 
tion of tha total process* This, in affect, proridad linkiy agents 
to operate both within tha iadiTidaal school district, aad hatwaaa 
all partnership alaaants* 

Tha new linking relationships idiich ware to ha tha fraswwark of 
tha ES *70 process as a whole proridad a way for each of tha partner- 
ship alaaants to neat its research or daralopaant needs* A research 
fending agency (each as, bet not liadtad to, tha Beraae of Research, 
USOE) coeld batter assera that tha prodects of necessarily fragpantad 
research waeld be esaabla within tha operational reality of an ongoing 
school siteation* Too fraqeantly, tha prodects af daralopSMnt and 
tasting in atypical, controlled, axparinaatal anriranaants coeld not 
be etilisad in classroons idiara "irralarant**, bet rary real, factors 
ware net control lad* These fending agencies raqeirad, and had 
potentially, in ES *70, a way to anticipate tha aparational inplica- 
tians of present, or fetera, fended research* Tha individeal research 
organisation also had in tha ES *70 18 school network, a tasting- 
Talidating groend that raprasantad tha stata-of-tha-art in school 
operation, needs, and problans* 

Tha indiTideal school district had access throegh these new 
relationships to infomatioa for nara raloTant dacision-aaking and 
to new processes which coeld be adapted to neat its needs* It had 
opportenitias to exchange infomatioa vertically with state and 
federal agencies and horisontally with other adecational instite- 
tions at both school and collage levels* These interactions coeld 
provide neteal sepport anong those with sisdlar problans} coeld 
provide accessible nodals for local adaptation so that in all ES *70 
schools inprovasMat coeld be cenelativa rather than deplicativa, 
aad coeld praaota synthesis of new knowledge sheet tha ■anagaBant 
of adecatien as a davaftopBant pracass* 

Tha third partner in tha ES *70 relationship— tha state dapart- 
Bsnts of adecation ware recognised as potentially the agency that 
coeld gain tha sK»st froB tha seccass of tha project* If ES *70 
waeld avanteally provide an affactiva Bodal of a davalopBantal, 
coBprahansiva change process that coeld be practically iaiplaBantad, 
than the interactive linking relationship of govamBent fending 
authorities, local districts, and higher adecation coeld be repli- 
cated Bora widely and aconoadcally on a statewide basis* 

Overall, tha ES *70 original design provided a way to correlate 
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th« all-too-oft«B coaflictlBg obJactlTas and aaada of raaaarch agaaciaa 
and davalopaaat agaaciaa* Vhila raaaarch atiliaaa priaarily a coa* 
trollad aariroaaaaty daTalopaaat— or tha affactlTo iaplaaaatatioB of 
aa idaa— raqairaa that all poaaibla factora iaflaaaciBgy or affactad 
by^ a aav procadura ba aaticipatad aBd daalt with* Aa oaa caa racall 
la tha old parabla of tha Bllad Maa aad tha Elaphaaty thair raaaarch 
procadaraa vara adaquata aa long aa tha bllad. .mb oaly had to daacriba 
tha part thay had coatact with* Proa thair partial raaaarch* howoTar* 
thay coaid aaithar projact aor daralop a liriag orgaaiaai* 

A achool* too* ia aa orgaaic ayataai* It ia aora bhaa tha aaa of 
ita parta aad tharafora caaaot ba faactioaally aaaaablad by Mraly 
pattiag parta togathar* It aaat daralop ia a Maaar which paraita 
aach part to grow* aad coacarraatly ^oactioa* ia ralatioa to all othar 
parta* Vhat aay orgaaic ayataa* ba it alaphaat or aocial iaatitatioa* 
raqairaa to do thia ia aaaaa for aach part to iatar&ct with othara ia 
tha axchaaga of iafonaatioa aad raaoarcaa* 

la ES *70 thia liakaga * proridiag for tha axchaaga of ap*to*data 
ralawaat iafonaatioa* waa part of tha taak aaaigaad to E* P* Shallay 
aad Coi^aay* Ibc** a mlti-diacipliBa orgaaizatioa iacladiag apacialiata 
ia adacatioaal MaagoMat aad iaforMtioa ayataaw* Aa a aaparata 
agaacy wiawiag aach actiwity ia rafaraaca to ita affact oa tha wfaola 
it coaid collaqt data* aaalyaa* aad ralata achool aaada to raaaarch aad 
raaaarch- faadiag agaaciaa* appropriataly diaaaaiaata raaaarch iafonu- 
tioa to tha achoola* aad davalop aaw Maaa to facilitata tha axchaBga 
of iaforMtioa aacaaaary for daciaioa-Mkiag* aMag all coacaraad* 



III. Early Actlvltlti. Probltas, and Accompllilumts 

During tha initial two years the principal leadership role for ES *70 
was carried by tha U. S. Office of Edncatioiit Bnraan of Research, with anch 
of tha day-to-day operational responsibility home by E. P. Shelley, tha 
systaas aanagaaent fira. Tha ES *70 school network was adainistarad by a 
gOToming board consisting of tha 18 aaabar suparintandants, two chief 
state school officers, and two non-yoting ax-officio raprasantatiyas froa 
tha U. S. Office of Education. All funding during this period caae froa 
tha federal goyamaant with tha aajor share going to research and develop- 
sant contracts for (1) the design of curriculua elesants built around 
objectiyes stated in teras of learning perforaance, and (2) for associated 
staff deyelopaent and school aanagaaent procedures.^ Federal funds also 
haye supported the cost of an ES *70 coordinator for each cooperating 
school district and the systeas aanagaaent assistance. 



^Cateaories of Activity Coaprising Substance of Current Efforts 

A. Staff Deyilopaent 

1. Professional tre-Service 

2. Professional In-Serrice 

3. Non-Educational Professional Utilisation 

4. Sub-Professionals 

B. Instructional Hanageaent and Career Guidance 

1. Educational Objectiyes 

2. Cluster Arrangeaents of Vocational Careers 

3. Curriculua Deyelopaent 

4. Instructional Material 

5. Instructional and Learning Media 

6. Modular Scheduling 

7. Individualised Instruction 

8. Guidance Progress and Procedures 

9. ReducBidnmof Failures 

C. SSchool Manageaent 

1. Staff Utilisation 

2. Inforaation Handling 

3. Increased Efficiency in Coaaunication 

4. Siaulated Decision-Making in On-Line Situations 

5. Scheduling Progress, and Accounting for Pupils 

6. Budgeting Fiscal Accounting, Personnel Records 

7. Modification of Existing Plant 

8. New Structures 

D. Evaluation 

1. Student Assessaent 

2. School Accreditation 

3. Use of Data Processing in Evaluation 

4. Student Certification 

5. General Evaluation of Educational Progress 
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It btcaat appamt daring tha first two yaara that cartain adaini- 
atratira aodificatioaa aight clarify tha natara of tha procaaa and anabla 
it to fanctdon aora offactiToly. Daring tha praliainary atagaa of doTOlop- 
aantf aa tha concapta aora haing ahapad intaractiraly, tha acronya ES *70 
took on tha charactar of an idioaatic adjactiTO aaployad with diffarant 
aaaninga to labal anything aaaociatad with tha projact, thaat 







an ES *70 - school district (aaabar of tha natwork) 

- typa of cnrricnlna (organic) 

- fora of school organization (indiTidnalizad) 

. typa of taachar (in an indiTidnalizad claaarooa) 



Tha rasnlt was that oataida tha projact (and in aoaa caaaa inaida) thara 
was a lack of clarity aa to its traa natnra. Rathar than aaaing it aa a 
procaaa of daraloping a corralatad conprahanaiTO naans ta change a carri- 
calaai and school organisation while at tha sans tina filling current daily 
obligations to atndanta under present organizational situations} and aa a 
rapraaaatatiTO reality tasting natwork for tha research and doTalopnant of 
tha new instructional products; it was being wiawad as a linitad, product- 
oriantad project. While still an inportant alanant of tha process, these 
Tisibla products, in tha font of aora raloTant curriculun and indiTidnalizad 
instructional natarials packages, would hsTO bean a Talid expenditure for 
■ajor research funds whether tha ES *70 school natwork existed or not. 

In addition to tha uncertainty as to its natnra, tha conplaxity of tha 
program did not facilitate a clear delineation of policy-making nor adminis- 
tratiTO function. Its direction nacassitatad meetings of tha axacntiTa 
committee of tha goToming board monthly, a demand upon tha time of tha 
members that was not compatible with their full-time responsibility as 
suparintandants of schools and chief state school officers. Furthermore, 
tha direct stewardship of tha federal goTammant, a necessity during tha 
formatiTa stages of tha process modal, was beginning to result in tha IS *70 
projact being regarded primarily as a projact of tha Bureau of Easaarch 
which had sarrad to channel tha federal dollars and interest. 

At this stage in its daTalopmant, therefore, tha ES *70 partnership 
undertook two inportant modifications in its administratiTo structurat 
(1) formal incorporation of tha school natwork and tha amplaymant of an 
axacntiTO secretary, and (2) administratiTa separation from tha U. S. 

Office of Education. It was beliarad by all parties concerned that these 
changes in process would facilitate tha attainment of their mutual goal— 
the creation of a realistic model for educational improrenaat that could 
be esmlated on a nationwide basis. The benefits projected wares 

1. A more balanced partnership of local, state, and federal author- 
ity which by strengthening the administratiTa role of the state 
and local agencies would also strengthen their commitments. 

2. A broader and more general inrolTement with other diTisions of 
the U. S. Office of Education and with Tarions federal social 
agencies would be passible. 

3 . More inrolTement on the part of the prirate sector could be 
anticipated at a time when such inrolTement is an indispensible 
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rtqvireMat for odacational prograas* 

4« Any aaggattiaa of fadaral control of adacatian iroald ba aTOidad. 

Ovarall, tha initial actiTitiaa of tha ES *7G natwork daring this 
aarly daralapnantal pariod had baan noatly of a "laaming-havto-laam" 
or aora appropriataly, «laaming-how*to-intarralata** natnra.l- Tkrongh 
staff Tiaitation and at oaatinga daaignad for intar-action, tha coordi- 
nators, anparintandanta, stata dapartaant of adacatian and V. $• Offica 
af Edacation paraannal axchangad axpariaantal inforaation and thaory, and 
rariaad, rafinad, bnilt npon, and adaptad for thair own naada that which 
woald aowa thair schools cloaar to thair conaon objactiwa. Ona aight 
annaariaa tha broad accoaplishaanta of tha ES *70 procaaa daring this 
pariod as followas 

!• A Tiabla fadaral, stata, local partnership had baan aatabliahad 
which was, perhaps, tha first of its kind for a aajor odacational 
project. 

2. A natwork, directly and indirectly, had fostered warioas specific 
actions and projects on tha part of tha ■anbar systans which held 
real pronisa for odacational progress. 

3. A systanatic approach to tha total problasi af affactiTO change 
had baan prepared and antlina*^ in detail, asing nodam analysis 
and planning tachniqaas. 

4. Tha V. S. Offica of Edacation was prowidad tha broad oatlina af 
a flMdal in which it coaid anticipate needs for fntara RAD 
actiwitias and tharafora nora appropriately allocate its 
research and doTclopMant fonds. 

Bat what abaat progress in tha indiTidual ES *70 ■anbar school dis- 
trict? 

While axanplas can be cited in alaost any aanbar school systaa of 
specific actiwitias, innoTatiwa changes, ate., attribntabla to tha ES *70 
inrolTanant, do these cases add ap to an indication of positiTO aeraaent 
toward tha coaprahansiTo iaproraaant of learning opportonitias? 

" One night qaastion whether there conld be any abidance at this early 
stage of daralopaant that tha systaaatic process of daralopaantal ii^roTe- 
aant is beginning to hawa an affect, especially since few, if any, of tha 
**prodacts* of tha R&D contracts— tha instmctional sadnlas, indiTidaalisad 



^Por aora specific inforaation abont actiwitias of tha ES *70 project 
daring its first two years contacts 

E. F. Shelley and Co., Inc. 

1730 Rhode Island Aranaa, ■. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20034 
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mediated materials, etc., upon which much of the operation of the schools 
of the seventies will depend, are available now. Nevertheless, there are 
Indications that something Is happening to affect the total educational 
process In sumy of these schools. For examples 

— although ES '70 was conceived originally to be a secondary educa- 
tion project, several districts have extended the concept of an Individual- 
ized curriculum to their Elementary and Junior High programs as well. This 
has not been merely the Involvement of a few teachers in a limited project 
but has meant total Involvement of school staffs In training experiences. 

In the development of new roles and procedures, and new relationships. 

--the creation of new relationships between the schools and other 
educational institutions In their area has meant that In one case a local 
teachers' college has committed its entire program to the preparation of 
teachers who can manage an individualized learning environment; and In 
another case, a new community college will organize itself on an indivi- 
dualized basis with a curriculum that can be articulated with that of the 
local ES '70 secondary school. 

--the effective Integration of function and form in the design of one 
experimental school in the ES '70 project has positively influenced the 
County Board of Education to use it as a model for any future school 
construction in the entire county. 

--the ES '70 Involvement has served to attract outside funds and 
resources. Six of the districts received ESEA Title III Grants that relate 
to their ES '70 Involvement; one district has received a large foundation 
grant to develop an individualized Fine Arts curriculum which would relate 
to the ES '70 development; and at least two districts have been contacted 
by knowledge-industry representatives and asked to serve as comprehensive 
validation sites for materials that industry is developing. 

--in almost every district it is possible to see existing resources 
applied in different ways as ideas and materials exchanged between network 
schools are adapted to meet local requirements. 

IV. The ES '70 Process: Some Observations 



If the previously cited developments, as well as others not included, 
can be taken as indicators that something is happening which is moving 
some of the ES '70 schools toward the educational Improvement they desire, 
then it may not be premature to try to identify what factors are contri- 
buting to that progress. 

Without wishing to attribute any effect to a single cause, it appears 
that there is a relationship between the systematic management processes 
being employed and the identifiable results so far. With any technology 
it is always difficult to separate the technology Itself from its effect, 
or what it makes possible. So it is with the application of systems 
technology. 

These techniques, in the ES '70 development, have made it possible for 
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at least four self-contained adnlnistratlve systems (i.e., the school dis- 
trict, the network of schools, and the U. S. Office of Education) to func- 
tion cooperatively when appropriate in order to accomplish common objectives. 
It is the output of this S 3 mergistic relationship, made possible by systematic 
planning and operating techniques, that may well be at the heart of the 
educational improvement process cilled ES '70. This "product" takes many 
forms: the new ideas, for instance, that have lain dormant because of lack 

of contact with an appropriate need; the time saved in educational improve- 
ment processes because the sharing of both positive and negative results 
permits cumulative rather than duplicative development; and the expanded 
involvement of individuals at all levels in meaningful, cooperative relation- 
ships. 

If this sort of initial output is acceptable progress then some questions 
and observations about the techniques that facilitate it may be relevant to 
the broad concern for humane applications of modem technology. 

How were the objectives of the system stated-- (systems design); how were 
the problems and the resources to deal with them defined-- (systems analysis); 
and what methods were established for getting from the present to the desired 
objective- -(systems management)? 

1. Systems objectives 

The original goals of the ES '70 project call for the development 
of a new comprehensive secondary school curriculum and organization 

--providing an individualized education for each student 

--highly relevant to the adult roles which he will play 

--economically practical within available public resources 

--based on behavioral and related sciences 

--employing suitable systems of school organization 

--utilizing appropriate educationally oriented technology 

--locally planned and directed 

--state supervised, nationally coordinated 

--financed by federal, state and local funds 

--designed for ultimate availability to all school systems. 

It is essential to note that this was in the form of a statement of 
educational objectives, rather than learning objectives. That is, they 
were expressed in terns of what the educational institution or process 
must do to facilitate the maximum development of an individual rather 
than what the student must do. Learning, or the process of individual 
development, encompasses different order of objectives. The task of 
determining learning objectives and the question of who determines 
them should not be confused with the task of providing the environment 
to facilitate their attainment. In the ES '70 design, learning 
objec,^ives serve as a relative constant about which to construct a 
manageable environment- -one which can be responsive and flexible 
enough to contain the options necessary to adjust to individual needs, 
and aspirations, and objectives. 

The operational objective for the management of the secondary 
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school of the seventies vaiii termed, appropriately, an organic curri- 
culum since, as in all organic systems, all parts would have to relate 
interactively to the total objective of the system— the facilitation 
of individual learning* Wlliile ''organic curriculum" may be a new term, 
the concept of an educatioiiial system flexibly responsive to the needs 
of the individual is certainly not new. The acceptance of it, however, 
as a realistic operational objective, rather than a hope, is part of a 
growing conviction that something can be done about the future because 
of the knowledge and tools we now have at hand. As Dr. Emanuel 6. 
Hesthene, director of the Program on Technology and Society, has sug- 
gested, might not "our ideals, henceforth, be plans of action,, Instead 
of simply hopes, or projections of a past that will probably bear little 
resemblance to what may be possible in the future? It seems clear that 
so long as the past is our only model for the future, the future will 
be constrained by our past,, and to that extent fall short of the fi|.|. 
potential of our power and technology...."^ As an operationally-stated 
objective the organic model for school operation is such a "plan of 
action" based upon, not what has been done in the past, but on what is 
needed to facilitate learning in the present and immediate future. 

2. Analyzing the present; organic or inorganic 

The organic educational environment as a model for the school of 
the '70s, is assuredly not the only valid model or paradigm for relevant 
learning. As with any other model for the future, it will be of little 
value, however, if the gap between it and the present seems unbridge- 
able. If it requires the creation of so much that is new, and the dis- 
carding of so much that is old, it may work as a heavily supported 
demonstration at scattered atypical poi.nts around the country, but will 
be unrealistic for most of American education. 

When faced with an objective that seems realistically unattainable, 
as the organic school might, the first inclination usually is to make 
modifications in the goals themselves until they are described in terms 
that appear at least to be within reach. Commitment then, has to be 
made to this intekmediate goal as if it were the original objective, 
since no one likes to make an all-out effort to get only half-way there. 
Subsequent efforts, therefore, while within the logistic resource 
capability of a system lack the sound conceptual underpinnings that 
the original objective provided and cannot usually stand up for long 
under formal or informal evaluation. 

This is not the only way to build a "bridge", however. Rather 
than modifying the distant end, soviaetimes it is possible to re-assess 
the point where one begins. Would a different combination of resources, 
or a different perspective on the situation provide a firmer foundation 
on which a *^bridge" to the future could be constructed? 



^Mesthene, Emanuel G. — from a speech "Technology and Human Values" 
presented at the American Management Askaciation, August, 1966. 
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One difficulty in this epproech 1» that many times the manner 
in vhich we analyze and describe the present, limits our perception 
of its true nature* In a mathematical statement, 3 1/4 + 4 1/3, 
for Instance, the mixed numbers, without changing their values, can 
be described in another way which provides a common foundation for 
solution--thus, 3 3/12 + 4 4/12. 

Similarly, in education, the terms one uses to describe the 
pieces or elements of the whole are arbitrarily conceived for the 
convenience of coimnunication, and it does not matter what method 
of dividing the whole is chosen as long as the total description 
is satisfactory. Education can be broken up into certain pieces 
for description, (such as administration, instruction, special 
jQxrvlcesj or elementary, secondary, higher education) but that 
does not mean that it is necessarily put together from such pieces. 
This is important to note for two reasons, first, pieces created 
for the sake of explanation or descrip tir : roles, many times 

come to exist on their own as separate utvc tinned entities;! and 
second, since many of these present elemov would have to function 
in a radically different manner in the org^raically-conceived school, 
the task of changeover from the present seems an impossible one. 

Experiences in the ES '70 schools seem to indicate that this 
frequent pitfall to educational change can be dealt with. Here- 
tofore, the lack of a common perspective and terminology with which 
to view and describe both the present and future often resulted in 
the latter being described in student learning (output) terns and 
the former with reference to teaching or school procedures (Input). 
When one attempts to describe what has been happening in the ES '70 
schools without falling back on the accustomed, but arbitrary, 
educational descriptors, the conpleted description would seem to 
support those in education and behavioral psychology who have sought 
to analyze the school as a social process or system of human rela- 
tionships. 



^For a detailed exploration of the effect of this on creative think 
ing see DeBono, Edward, New Think , Basic Books Inc., N. Y. 1968 
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For example y the standard description of a school system makes 
divisions in terms of responsibility and responsiveness to higher 
authority. 

Figure 1. 
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Suppose this organizational description were drawn in terms of 
environmental relationship to the learner rather than to the school 
board? 
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Add to this the other people who make decisions that affect 
the development of an individual and a paradigm results on which 
can be plotted both the present educational management process 
and the hoped-for future operation of the educational environment* 
The direct and Indirect effect of decisions on learners can be 
visualized while new forms of interaction and cooperative relation- 
ships can be projected. 

Figure 3. 
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In this way, both the present and future systems can be plotted 
in the same organic, or people related terms. The change process to 
be applied, therefore, would not require a transition from an inor- 
ganic system to an organic one, but rather from a less efficient 
already organic system to a more efficient and responsive one. 

Education today may be housed in a restrictive, non- responsive, 
non-organic framework , that is, individuals are forced to develop their 
own means for interaction, reinforcement, and influencing objectives 
because they are structurally prevented from affecting the whole, but 
this only means that the total process is forced to operate through 
many small, ineffective organic systems. The basic nature of the educa- 
tional system remains organic. 

3. Management of the process of development and renewal 



The implications of this view of the starting and ending points of 
the process of educational change are necessarily important to the deter- 
mination of the nature of the process to be applied. If the basic organ- 
ic elements which will be worked with in the future are already avail- 
able, but in most cases underutilized, how should this affect attempts to 
facilitate change or continuing renewal? One can make changes in an 
inorganic system merely by the external production of new elements and 
the piecemeal substitution of parts. In an organic system, however, 
changes take place in a coordinated, interrelated, developmental manner. 

Three of the requirements for facilitating continuous change or 
development in an organic system are-, according to Lippitt,^ first that 
there must be greater "personal involvement of practicing personnel 
since significant changes in their values, attitude and skills are the 
basic requirement". To have this greater personal involvement, requires 
means to provide feedback to the practitioner about the effectiveness 
of his effort and those of his usually invisible colleagues. This 
serves both as a reward/reinforcement and a quality control aid for 
continuing development. The practitioner also requires the competitive 
challenge and good communication channels which stimulate sharing and 
cooperative improvement of practices. 

Second, since what is being passed on is not a thing but a new 
pattern of behavior, the changes will most likely be "--adaptations 
rather than adoptions of the innovations of others".^* The adaptor, 
therefore, requires much more orientation to basic principles or 
conceptions rather than to nitty-gritty operating procedures. 

A third feature of development change in an organic system would 
be the need for "--adequate procedures for identification, documentary 
description and validation of new practices". 3 This requires networks, 
procedures, and manpower resources necessary to link basic and applied 



Lippitt, Ronaldj "The Use of Social Research to Improve Social Prac- 
tice", Concepts for Social Change, NTL, NEA, Washington, D. C.; see 
also Lippitt chapter, "The Education Change Process: Guidelines and 

Pitfalls" in this publication. 



^Ibid 

^Ibid 
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research to operating practice, and ways to tap the great volume of 
creative practice which remains invisible and inaccessible to review 
and consideration* 

Overall, one might conclude that change and renewal in an organic 
system is highly dependent upon the effectiveness of the linkage be- 
tween all parts. These effective ties permit all to share in common 
understandings and goals, to contribute appropriately to new coopera- 
tive procedures; and make possible the extension of the positive 
effects of each individual's contribution to the greatest number. 

ilany elements of what Lippitt has described as necessary for a 
social system to continually improve are important features of the 
ES ' 70 management processes at both the network and individual school 
levels. Of major importance are the provision of active information 
exchanges between school districts, between schools and research 
contractors, and within schools themselves; and the investment in the 
ES ' 70 coordinator--an agent to link local initiative and participa- 
tion with outside resources. 

The interactive exchange of information takes on new meaning when 
it has a focus and purpose- -when it is seen by all involved as an 
integral part of a larger goal, and when it produces noticeable effects* 
The formal and informal channels for conmunication established through 
the management services of E. F. Shelley and Co. for the U. S. Office 
of Education, the network governing board, and the local district 
school personnel, have made possible the type of two-way professional 
interchange, e.g*, between university researcher and school validating 
site, between administrator and Instructional personnel, that results 
in mutual modification of procedures*^ The threat of one-way domi- 
nance of communication from higher authority to lesser, that too 
frequently obtains, is seldom seen when both communicants can relate 
toward common objectives. Even the sharing of negative results has 
beneficial consequences in a process based upon adaptive developmental 
change . 

Supported with outside funds during these early stages, but 
operating internally, the local ES '70 coordinator has provided 
horizontal linkages within the school, outside it with the community, and 



^'Services provided as systems management assistance by the E. F. 

Shelley and Co., Inc. have included: 

--establishment of PERT schedules; 

--development of a Management Information System; 

--monit( 9 ring of' applicable research projects, through a monthly 
newsletter. Eg ' 70 NEWS , periodic reports, and filmed presenta- 
tions; 

--internal information dissemination through Coordinator's memos, 
research reports, and meeting reports* 







with other schools; and vertical linkages with state and national 
educational groups. Serving on the staff of a superintendent who has 
made an operational commitment to the process of school improvement 
associated with ES '70, the coordinator has helped both to articulate 
goals and clarify needs so that intermediate objectives might be 
oriented towards the educational system's ultimate goals. With con- 
tinuing access to relevant information from research and development, 
the coordinator's expanded sense of what-can-be-done has permitted 
him to assist local staff to adapt new ideas to their particular need 
and resource situations. 



The management of change in the ES '70 program is keyed to the 
re-connection of all those concerned with the promotion of individual 
learning. As one observer noted after visiting several ES '70 schools, 
the common element of their visible progress was not expensive equip- 
ment or materials, but rather the relationships between people and 
between roles. It is certainly no new concept to suggest that the 
success of any endeavor is highly dependent upon having "good" people, 
and it is equally true that there are never enough to go around. But, 
while some ES '70 schools may attract more "good" people than others, 
it might also be suggested that the larger share of the outstanding 
people who appear to be working in many of these schools would not 
have been allowed to be exceptional in ijrs terns which did not provide 
the breakdown of relative job isolation, the challenge of involvement 
in cooperative roles, and the satisfaction of seeing, as the result of 
one's efforts, measurable progress towards a stated objective. 



The value of the comprehensive, organic approach to educational 
improvement which is being developed in the ES '70 project, can be 
illustrated by examining the effect of this approach on the develop- 
ment of new curricula and related materials. These materials, designed 
to learner performance objectives, are a basic element of the organi- 
cally-functioning educational environment which is the ES '70 objective. 
Contracts for their development and production have received the 
largest share of federal research funding in the ES '70 project; and 
were assigned, competitively, to the most qualified authorities in 
each field. 



At the same time, nevertheless, many of the ES '70 network schools 
have undertaken what might appear to be duplications of the Bureau of 
Research's larger effort. Teachers have been given training in the 
writing of performance objectives and in the creation of their own 
individualized learning materials. Moreover, principals have made 
environmental changes in the ways they apportion time, space, and 
personnel to accommodate these locally developed materials. 



Rather than being a duplication, however, this is an important 
part of the "bridge-building" process. The ultimate ES '70 goal of 
an organic school would never be achieved if the schools in the net- 
work were to wait until the new materials, training procedures, and 
management techniques became available. If the changes in the school 
environment that are necessary in order to use effectively these new 
materials are to be accepted, understood, and applied broadly, then 
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it requires that all participants be able to relate to the concepts 
and feel they are able to influence them. Just as riding a bicycle 
and the motorcycle require application of the same principles, so 
these local efforts at developing performance objectives and mater- 
ials permit a staff and community to gain necessary understandings 
of new principles and concepts. 

They can explore, understand and begin to deal with many of 
the ramifications of the shifting of concern from teaching to learn- 
ing that these new materials represent. They have therefore some- 
thing that meets today's identified needs, but which also provides 
information, both for themselves and others, as to what is needed 
in the design of subsequent materials and related practices. 

In these schools instructional materials are beginning to resume 
their rightful place as variable elements to be continually shaped 
and improved to meet changing local needs, rather than serving as 
unchangeable constants that provide rigid scope and sequence for a 
classroom. 

V. Implications of ES *70 and Questions for the Future 



If subsequent developments in the ES '70 project continue to provide 
indications that the systematic management of educational improvement and 
institutional renewal is a practical hypothesis on which to predicate new 
strategies for both daily operation and continuing development, then there 
are implications to be considered in the continuing systems design and 
management of the ES '70 project and, indeed, for all of education. 

A. Implications for educational demonstrations 



Although the management of education as an organic, people-based 
system is basically a cononon sense approach, it can, like most 
systems approaches, create much resistance. Paradoxically, it 
forces us to rethink certain "common- sense" assumptions which we 
have accepted without question and upon which we have based most of 
our prior educational actions. 

Additionally complicating is the "invisible" nature of the struc- 
ture and foundations of this unfamiliar approach to education; that is, 
it is made up of different arrangements of acts and different relations 
between people. Relations such as those between student and teacher, 
teacher and parent, administrator and staff, community and school, etc., 
are — like the cohesive forces of gravity and magnetism — not discernible 
to the eye. They are, however, like these same natural forces, percep- 
tible primarily through the observation of their effects on other 
things. But the demonstration of the desirability of these effects, of 
objectives attained, has not always been possible heretofore. Managing 
education for so long without any systematic way to define goald, opera- 
tionally, in a manner which would indicate when they were achieved, 
education has grown accustomed to demonstrations of means as if they 
were ends in themselves. The "innovative school" employing a potpouri 
of new educational artifacts has been praised; and we have accepted 
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comparative evaluations of different means as If they all led to the 
same objectives (e.g., teacher vs. machine, textbook vs. television, 
etc. ). 



In the preliminary ES ' 70 developments described in this paper, 
nay be clues for those interested in increasing the "payoff”-- that 
is, the replicability — of educational demonstrations. The history 
of educational innovation over the past few years indicates that demon- 
strations that focus on products, things, or specific innovations, 
seldom convince or equip a visitor to go back and adopt them in his 
home environment. What he expects to see in a demonstration, and what 
the promotional literature usually describes, is the new procedure or 
model operating at its ultimate stage of development. What the 
visitor actually does see, however, is usually some intermediate 
stage in the development toward that ultimate objective. Since 
this intermediate stage is not usually planned as part of the demon- 
stration, it is rationalized as necessary only because some resource 
is lacking--not enough trained personnel, inadequate physical facili- 
ties, etc. The visitor is asked, in effect, to overlook this temporary 
deviation and to envision rather, the new procedures as they might work 
if the reality of school operation did not continue to impose itself. 
Fully aware of his own resource limitations bad: home, he leaves con- 
vinced that the innovation may be valuable but is unrealistic. 

What the ES *70 form of demonstration suggests is that operation- 
ally-defined objectives, in the form of new models or procedures, have 
to be viewed as being at the end of a process of development, rather 
than what one begins with. Then intermediate objectives, or points in 
development-- looking like neither the present nor the ultimate model-- 
become valid. Moreover, the process of moving from objective to 
objective, in other words, continuous educational improvement, becomes 
more manageable and demonstrable. It may well be that this type of 
process demonstration based upon indicators of movement or progress 
toward the attainment of identified ends rather than the use of new 
means alone, will provide the replicable "payoff" that government and 
foundation funding agencies desire. A process, unlike many products, 
does not require for its adaptation similar resource situations or 
even similar objectives. 

Unlike many others, the ES *70 demonstration network is concerned 
with a process — one of improving a total educational environment. 

Where some multi-school demonstrations try to reduce differences 
between schools to produce convincing supporting research, the poten- 
tial strength of the ES *70 form of demonstration is that it does not 
require, unrealistically, for each of its parts to be similar. Be- 
cause the application of systematic management procedures provided the 
capability for the multi-school network to be perceived and operated 
as a coherent system in itself, it is possible to capitalize on the 
individual differences in resources, objectives, and problems of the 
individual school district. Each one, during the development process, 
does not have to be involved in all aspects of the overall design but 
can have access to, and build upok, the experiences of others in the 
network. 




Interestingly, from the point of view of replicibility, the 
progress so far in each ES '70 school, has not been the result of 
the massive infusion of outside funds. It might be duplicated by 
other educational institutions if they also had access to the 
information, interactive resources, conceptual support and plan- 
ning assistance provided by the overall systems management effort. 
Moreover, by viewing educational improvement as a total institu- 
tional transformation rather than as a separate "project", the 
cost of changed procedures need not be considered an "add-on" to 
the regular operating budget, but, instead, as a more effective 
deployment of present resources allocated for dealing with the 
same needs. 

B. Implications for accountabilityt evaluation, and research 

Knowing where one is, in terms of where one wants to go, is 
an inseparable part of the process of getting there. In the 
systematic management evaluation cannot be a peripheral, after-the- 
fact research activity. It is a basic input to the decision-making 
necessary for a continuing process of successive modifications. 

The value of operational objectives in both the instructional 
and administrative operation of a school is that they provide a 
basis for evaluating, or auditing progress. While the fundamental 
need for continuing and up-to-date information about what goes into 
and comes out of educational processes makes it necessary to develop 
educational auditing procedures, these performance objectives make 
it possible. By applying available information-gathering and 
processing technology, there is much data that is already available, 
but non-functioning, that can be activated and used to provide 
necessary information about students, parents, and community expects 
tions. There is also an abundant store of relevant knowledge from 
research that is inaccessible for the daily decision-making require- 
ments of a school. Additionally, to deal with the multiple input 
factors that affect human development information processing tech- 
nology can be applied to the formulation of "new" knowledge in the 
form of multi-dimensional correlations of factors. Overall, the 
educational audit will permit a decision-maker to operate with far 
greater assurance and efficiency than he can at present. 

For educational research in general, the potential value of a 
systematically-managed comprehensive environment to serve as a 
validating site became increasingly evident as the results of speci- 
fic research were monitored and fed to the network schools. Few 
research organizations have the capability, or are funded, to deal 
with all aspects of a problem, or ramifications of a new approach. 
Yet, if they are conscientious they knew that their effort will be 
of little value unless someone is dealing with these other factors 
and, hopefully, in a way that relates to their effort. 

In the ES ' 70 structure which provides for the validation of 
individual research efforts in realistic, operational environments, 
they have a way to identify these other factors, for themselves and 
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for research funding agencies and to interact with those involved 
in complementary research and development so that they may mutually 
affect one another. 



C. Implications for the design of instructional materials to 

support developmemtal educational improvement 

Heretofore, most instructional innovations have made only slight 
inroads into the schools. When they are used more widely, it is 
possible that they will have effects not contemplated when designed 
for present limited use. The application of systems management 
approaches to this problem can permit the anticipation of the indirect 
effects of large-scale use of new developments so that they can be 
accommodated. 

In schools where the curriculum is a part of a process of continu- 
ing development, new questions will have to be raised relating to the 
design and production of instructional materials. 

Will there be any justification for the fear that large-scale 
curriculum development efforts will result in a standardization of 
curriculum when schools and school personnel are equipped, conceptually 
and technically, to adapt outside materials, rather than adopt them? 

Can the knowledge industry which is tooled-up to produce and 
distribute materials locked into certain sequences, formats, and media 
re Uf to the needs of the continuously-developing and renewing school 
to have material which can be adapted to meet changing logistic, 
social, or other needs? Can relevant knowledge be housed in formats 
which will permit resequencing of instructional modules to adjust to 
different entry levels of students; which will permit adaptation to 
various disseminating media depending upon local logistical problems; 
and which will permit selective use by either teacher or student? 

D. Implications for professional staff 

Although the focus of the Educational System of the Seventies is 
on an individual learner, its structure is, for the most part, derived 
from, made possible by, and dependant upon the individuals who comprise 
the professional staff. It is of interest therefore that the systema- 
tic management of an educational environment formed around stated 
learner-based objectives is particularly relevant to the concerns of 
the professional educator today. 

At a time when the security gained from working within a constant, 
unchanging institutional structure, is fast disappearing from education, 
the need is for a process which has articulated, meaningful objectives 
from which an individual can plot his role and measure his contribution. 
In many of the ES '70 schools a new level of personal satisfaction was 
reported by both teachers and administrators because the objectivized 
instructional environment made it possible for them to have greater 
assurance that they were affecting children. Furthermore, many staff 
members reported feeling that their role had been broadened and the 
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new relavtionships were permitting their effect to be amplified. At 
the same time, these new cooperative relationships and interactive 
linkages suggest that the instructional environment need not be 
entirely dependent upon the personality and guidance of a single 
individual. This is especially important in a day when innovative 
educational leadership is a very "rnarke table" 'coranodity. 

Continuing staff development in the systematical lyf conceived 
and operated school no longer has to be something that exists apart, 
in tinie, from the reality of school operations. With curriculum 
development, administrative re-organization, and staff development 
proceeding as concurrent, rather than serial, processes, training 
experiences can be provided within the context of the needs of the 
system. This not only can give relevance and meaning to the experi- 
ence but also permits more immediate application, and therefore 
reinforcement — of the new knowledge. 

VI. The Linking Agency and the Systema\tic Planning and O peration 
of Educational Processes 

An artist, by looking at his canvas as a whole, is able to organize 
and compose the "negative" or "white" space around an object in a manner 
that most effectively enhances the object or feeling to be communicated. 

The educational administrator, wsing systems approaches to view his 
institutional "canvas" as a whole similarly can identify and deal with 
those indiscernible relations which exist in the "negative space" between 
people and objects, and which frequently are the determinants of whether 
it will be possible or lnq>ossible to attain overall objectives. It is 
Increasingly obvious in the ES '70 demonstration that to deal realistically 
vith the schools as total environments, organizations, or systems that 
affect a child requires the means to perceive the environment as a whole, 
and to anticipate , plan , and allocate resources in light of overall 
objectives. This much was assumed in the basic conception of the project. 
The systematic operation of an educational process, however, is a problem 
of a different dimension and cannot be assumed to follow automatically 
from an overall analysis and plan. The operation of an organization as a 
total system requires the interactive ties between all parts that will 
permit this functioning— links that are not part of current administrative 
frameworks. Once operating as part of a systematic process, an organiza- 
tion can build upon, reinforce, or modify this linkage but this cannot 
realistically be done until it operating. 

One of the most significant aspects of the ES '70 demonstration is 
the utilization of separate process management assistance as the most 
expedient way to build and maintain the links which give a total system 
its structure and initial life. 

Itloreover, this management assistance, by applying Program Evaluation 
and Review Techniques (PERT) and initiating a Management Information 
System (MIS) makes it possible to initially identify, and continuingly 
monitor, the research and organizational needs of the total project as 
well as of the individual school district#. Therefore when changing 
conditions necessitate a re-evaluation of priorities, the overall view 
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of current status with reference to objectives, which the enployment of 
these management techniques makes available, makes it possible to modify 
the program without effecting its direction and momentum. 

The type of management assistance provided in this project, based as 
it is upon a blend of multi-disciplinary expertise and humanistic concern, 
holds great promise for dealing with an underlying problem in most areas 
of social concern today--that is, how to deal with far reaching, complex 
problems without losing sight of the individuals concerned. One only has 
to look at daily news accounts of budget cuts, taxpayer revolts, student 
protests, and teacher strikes to recognize that society does not yet see 
clearly how it can reconcile the increasing demands by individuals for 
influence and participation in their environment with the governmental 
need to consolidate resources and efforts to deal most efficiently with 
critical problems. The danger is ever present that society may view the 
fulfillment of both of these needs as mutually exclusive. The continuing 
demonstration of the contrary-- that they can be dealt with concurrently-- 
ishould be a fundamental reason for the continuing utilization of systematic 
planning and management techniques. Only in this way can the hope become 
a reality. The consolidation of human effort and material resources need 
not be planned, nor operated mechanistically. The application of tech- 
nology and new organizational methods need not produce conformity. Man 
can, with a little understanding, commitment, and effort, organize an 
environment which provides options, opportunities, and promotes diversity. 



Chapter V 



THE ES *70 NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCE 

Lucille Schaible, Conference Editor 
Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratories 



On March 6, 7, and 8, 1968 ES *70 brought to New 
Orleans an impressive gathering of educational specialists* 
to participate in a dialogue around a massive revision of 
secondary education. It was a stimulating two and a half 
days focused on what the future might hold for coming gen- 
erations of American high school students. The group 
included curriculum planners, professors in subject matter 
areas, secondary school educators, secondary school stu- 
dents, behavioral scientists, representatives from pro- 
fessional associations, advisors to and representatives of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Discussions dealt with major 
changes in curricula, teaching methodologies, management of 
the learning process, and student involvement. The con- 
ference was not intended to provide the answers to all the 
problems of educational improvement in a rapidly changing 
society. It did represent a promising effort in collabo- 
rative problem clarification. 

Several assumptions underlay conference planning: 



o 

ERIC 



It was assumed that many different groups of 
scholars and educators have a valid ’’vested in- 
terest” in the secondary curriculum and that their 
priorities as to educational experience will dif- 
fer greatly. 



It was assumed that the conference should provide 
opportunity for open expression of differences and 
an opportunity to explore consensus as to objec- 



tives for the *70*s 



It was assumed that participants at all levels of 
the educational enterprise - academic scholars, 
professional educators, local school administra- 
tors, teachers, students, and federal and state 
agencies - should express consultative thinking to 
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ES ' 70 and should have opportunity and responsi- 
bility for listening to one another. 

4. It was assumed that a single conference could be 
only a start up of problem-solving work. It could 
not be expected to develop systematic, consensual 
statements about educational objectives for 
ES '70. 

With these assumptions the conference was designed 
with the following objectives: 

1. To maximize opportunities to explore and articulate 
priorities for curriculum development. 

2. To maximize the opportunity for the members of 
different interest groups (including high school 
students) to confront and listen to each other. 

3. To provide a conceptual framework for integrative 
thinking. 

4. To determine the readiness of various interest 
groups to collaborate more actively and inten- 
sively with ES '70 in formulating objectives,^ 
directions for developmental work, and providing 
linkage for ES '70 to key personnel and educational 

resources . 

5. To provide an opportunity for the real consumers of 
educational experience— the students— to help de- 
fine priorities. 

The conference planners de-emphasized speeches in favor 
of active participation in problem-focused discussions and 
explorations of differences as to educational philosophy , 
objectives, curriculum, and methods. 

It was anticipated that the emphasis on openness of 
communication and freedom for initiative would create dis- 
ease for some who had not participated extensively in work 
conferences, and who would feel that a more structured 
leadership, emphasizing technical expertise and centralized 
decision-making was appropriate and productive. At the 
same time it was felt that re-making the curriculum will 
demand commitment that can best come through being involved. 



The First Day of the Conference 

A panel of five persons brought delegates up to date 
about ES '70 and gave the conference charge. The panel 
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included : 



Dave S. Bushnell 



, Director, Division of Comprehensive 
and Vocational Education, Bureau of 
Research, U.S. Office of Education. 



Robert H. Morgan 



, Bureau of Research, 

U.S. Office of Education. 



John Mays 



Office of Science & Technology, Executive 
Office Building, The White House. 



Arthur W. Foshay 



, Associate Dean, Research & Field 
Services, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 



Robert E. Pruitt 



, then Superintendent, Quincy Public 
Schools (now U.S. Office staff). 



The substance of the opening statement follows. 

"The Case for the Neglected Majority" 

For the first time in the educational annals of this 
country there is a clear consensus on the need for over-^ 
hauling the secondary school system. Curriculum specialists, 
behavioral scientists, and administrative personnel concur 
that today’s secondary school is inadequate. Current reports 
on civil disorders indicate that our public educational 
system has failed to provide the type of experience 
can overcome discrimination and deprivation of 
resident. Sociologists and educators have observed that our 
public schools are non-rewarding, the students are "turned 
off" by a series of unsuccessful learning experiences, that 
students feel the learning environment as hostile and cus- 
todial rather than involving and challenging, and that many 
teachers fail to appreciate the individual differences in 
their classrooms. The Passow Report on the Washington, 

D.C. School System noted that if one applies the usual cri- 
teria of scholastic achievement — holding power of the 
school, post secondary employment status, and college 
entrance qualifying scores -— the District schools do no 
measure up very well. Similar failures can be found in most 
of the larger urban systems. It is against this background 
of contemporary life that this conference was called. We 
have not done enough for the millions of students who may 
be average or poor academically or average or poor finan- 
cially and for one reason or the other will not go to college. 
While maintaining our interest in the able college-bound 
students, we need to reawaken our concern and strengthen 
our capacity to serve a wide spectrum of student ability ^ 
and interest. Secondary education is going to have to bring 
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vocational training into the comprehensive high school, 
involving business and industry in effective curriculum 
development. The time is past due for the development of 
a comprehensive curriculum. 

David Bushnell noted that conference participants rep- 
resented two major relevant developments. First, are the 
course content improvement projects carried out by top 
academic and professional talent such as Jerrold Zacharias. 
Second is a growing interest of some scholars in the special 
educational requirements of the "culturally disadvantaged." 
Included is the work of Arnold Grobman and the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study Committee, Max Beberman's work on 
school mathematics, and Ed Begle's work with the School 
Mathematics Study Group. Still a third development is the 
concern for better materials and methods of those who are 
studying the problems of the disadvantaged. Some $25 mil- 
lion has been spent by the U.S. Office of Education Bureau 
of Research on curriculum improvement. Unfortunately, ex- 
cluding a few such efforts as these, this investment has 
yielded limited results. If today's massive problems are 
to be dealt with effectively, new coordinated efforts must 
be applied to a laterally and vertically articulated program 
at the various grade levels with built-in review and rein- 
forcement techniques at each step. It is not enough to 
graduate high school students who meet only the minimum 
requirements for entrance into college or for entry into 
work. The objective should be to tap each child's unique 
strengths by linking his vocational and avocational interests 
with the broad array of information and behaviors to be 
learned. 

It is encouraging that a number of recently pioneered 
innovations for responding to individual student learning 
needs within and outside the classroom setting have been 
found useful. Special motivational techniques which link 
learning achievements with desired rewards have been effec- 
tive. Computer games have been successfully used in 
teaching teenagers to think through appropriate career^ 
choices. Attempts to individualize instruction — as in 
Glazer's work at Oakleaf School — have demonstrated that 
the student can involve himself at his own rate in the 
learning process. New textbooks are appearing which gear 
information to the background and reading level of the stu- 
dent. "Hiptionaries" introducing hip words can be used to 
help communicate other linguistic concepts. Tutorial pro- 
grams with sixth graders helping fourth graders learn to 
read have produced dramatic results for the younger children 
- and even more dramatically - for the older helpers. The 
expanded use of subprofessionals offers hope in giving more 
intensive attention to children who need it. 
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The potentialities for implementing a new system thus 
already exist. A first need is to clarify goals or objec- 
tives for the '70's. A second need is to characterize the 
system which might make their achievement possible. The 
"integrated curriculum" envisioned for ES '70 will have to 
be interesting, challenging, and motivating to each student. 
After experimentation and revision, the curriculum would 
need to be capable of replication in other school districts. 
And it should not be much more expensive than today's per 
pupil cost. 

The overran design of this curriculum as conceptualized 
by David Bushnell and Robert M. Morgan* should achieve these 
objectives : 

1. Integrate academic and vocational learning by 
appropriately employing vocational preparation 
as one of the principal vehicles for the incul- 
cation of basic learning skills. In this way 
learning could be made more palatable to many 
students who have difficulty seeing the value 
of a general education. 

2. Expose the student to an understanding of the 
"real world" through a series of experiences 
which capitalize on the desire of youth to inves- 
togate for himself. 

3. Train the student in a core of generalizable 
skills related to a cluster of occupations rather 
than to one specialized occupation. 

4. Orient students to the attitudes and habits which 
go with successful job performance and successful 
living. 

5. Provide a background for the prospective worker 
by helping him to understand how he fits within 
the economic and civic institutions of our 
country. 

6. Make students aware that learning is life-oriented 
and need not, indeed must not, stop with their 
exit from formal education. 

7. Help students cope with a changing world of work 
through developing career strategies which can 
lead to an adequate level of income and responsi- 
bility. 



* For elaboration see Bushnell and Morgan, "Designing an 
Organic Curriculum." U.S. Office of Education, Division 
of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research. 
Mimeographed. 1966. 
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8. Create within the student a sense of self-reliance 
and awareness which leads him to seek out appro- 
priate careers with realistic aspiration levels. 

There are a number of unanswered questions that must be 
examined before such a curriculum can become a reality. For 
example : 

1. What are the relevant educational goals, the 
reasoning skills, attitudes, and personality char- 
acteristics which will permit the student to 
function in the adult world? 

2. What can subject matter groups represented at this 
conference contribute to the achievement of these 
educational objectives? 

3. How can new and recent concepts developed through 
research be used in achieving these objectives? 

4. What are the problems involved in integrating sub- 
ject matter from the various fields so that each 
student has available to him alternative pathways 
to the achievement of the educational goals out- 
lined by the conference? 

5. How can the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
appropriate to the ES ' 70 curriculum be opera- 
tionally defined and measured? 

6. How can the individuals represented at this con- 
ference, and other groups, contribute to further 
research, exploration, and implementation in 
educational goal-setting and the development of 
new instructional methods? 

7. What steps should be taken next? 

An adequate response to these questions calls for a 
massive effort over a five-year time period and may require 
an investment by the U.S. Office of $30 million. Such funds, 
however, will constitute only a fraction of the total dollar 
requirements. The ES ’70 schools themselves will be looking 
for funds from other sources than the Federal Government, 
such as private industry, foundations, and State governments. 
Incidentally, the U.S. Office is already funding a number of 
projects involving the 17 network schools. The Department 
of Labor, the Department of Defense, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and the National Science Foundation have joined 
with the Office in this endeavor. 

Equally important are manpower resources. With this in 
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mind the conference was called bringing together many of 
the country’s top curriculum specialists, educators, con- 
sultants. It was expected that the conference would help 
initiate a genuine collaborative effort. 



Conference Procedures 



After this over-view, Ronald Lippitt, Chairman of the 
Conference Coordinating Committee,* then briefed the dele- 
gates on procedures and their rationale as follows: 

"We are being asked to take a national leader- 
ship role in exploring one type of approach to 
coping with the serious problem of educating our 
young more efficiently and creatively. Our work 
here together will be one test of the potential 
for real change in our system." 

"In this conference we are asked to cope with 
several opportunities : 

1. To react to and to help clarify the conception 
of the ES ’ 70 or integrated curriculum which 
is in process of development. 

2. To explore with colleagues from all subjects 
of the curriculum, the problems and feasi- 
bility of identifying functional goals and 
statements of derived student learning out- 
comes - and points of major disagreement that 
will have to be worked through. 

3. To explore within subject matter groups judg- 
ments about priorities among derived outcomes, 
and to clarify what we believe are our particu- 
lar contributions to the creation of an 
integrated curriculum. 

4. To list and use the resources of several groups 
participating in the conference. 

5. To produce a report identifying major work that 
needs to be done." 



* Committee developed through the NTL Institute for 
Applied Behavioral Science Associated with the NEA, also 
included Robert Fox, Dorothy Mial, Don Orton, and Lucille 
Schaible. 

The Steering Committee included David Bushnell, Charles 
Blinderman, Libby Cater, John Mays, Robert Morgan, Roberta 
Rubel, and Charles Whitmer. 



Dr, Lippitt proposed the following procedure: 

We will work in various groupings : 

In cross subject matter groups 
In homogeneous subject matter groups 
As individuals 

We represent these special resource persons : 

Students 

ES ' 70 school representatives 
Educational scientists and technologists 
Representatives of professional associations 
Staff members of the U.S. Office of Education 
Convener and recorder team for each work group 

We will have access to evaluation and feedback by everyone 
as guides for the Steering Committee . 

The schedule proposed for the afternoon calls for : 

a. Thirty minutes in cross disciplinary groups to get 
acquainted and to formulate questions about ES ' 70 
for sharing in general session 

b. General session on questions and issues raised 

c. Work in same sub-groups to specify ideas as to 
priority objectives and outcomes for ES '70 program 

It was assumed that the questions from the small groups 
would stimulate discussion, provide needed clarification, 
and help develop agenda for the rest of the conference. The 
following questions were shared before breaking into small 
groups to stimulate thinking: 

1. What are the relevant learning experiences which 
will help students develop the reasoning skills, 
attitudes, personality characteristics which will 
lead them to self-fulfilling, useful roles as 
adults? 

2, What are the problems involved in sufficiently 
integrating subject matter from the various tradi- 
tional fields, e.g. , social studies, humanities, 
science, math, and vocational education, so that 
each student does in fact have available to him 
alternative pathways to the attainment of a variety 
of educational goals? 
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3. What are the needed changes in content and instruc- 
tional method which would help to achieve the new 
educational goals? 

4. How can the new instructional technology be appro- 
priately exploited in this role? 

5. How can the attainment of the skills, knowledge and 
motivation be extended by teachers as the student 
progresses through school? 

What are the educational objectives that are 
relevant to the development of personal and social 
characteristics appropriate to the individual? 

How can these be operationally defined and perhaps 
measured? 

6. How will the role of the teacher-administrator and 
supporting person change, and will the emerging 
role be acceptable to the community? 

7. Are the present techniques for measuring student 
performance adequate? 

Are these performances, as measured, predicters of 
adult success? 



When the groups reconvened in general session to share 
their questions, it became evident that freedom to get ques- 
tions out into the open had produced a flood of issues and 
concerns testing the motives and ideology of the ES ' 70 
program and revealing anxieties and concerns among the par- 
ticipants. As each group shared its questions an ES '70 
staff member recorded them on sheets of newsprint. These 
were then taped to the walls for continuing reference and 
consideration. Such questions as these were raised: 

1. Who will have the authority to make decisions? 

The U.S. Office of Education? Is the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over education? Will ES *70 take all 
funds away from other government funded curriculum 
development projects? How can we be assured that 
ES ' 70 will use existing innovations? 

2. What is ES '70? Do we approve of it? What is 
vocational? Can we get agreement among the dis- 
ciplines on an interdisciplinary approach? Do we 
really want a uniform system? Why assume that 
integrating subject matter is desirable? How can 
we assure quality in the new program? 
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3. What relation to higher education will an integrated 
program have at the secondary level? Is subject ^ 

I matter out? Are some subject matters to be outside 

i the curriculum? How could we keep integration from 

i becoming too rigid? How flexible is the ES ' 70 

concept? 



4. Why change secondary education? What convictions 
underly this effort? What is the underlying theory 
of knowledge for ES ' 70? Can we talk about styles 
of curriculum development or must it be ES ’ 70? 

5. Is there a commitment to behavioral objectives? 

Who will write them? Do behavioral objectives over 
simplify or do they organize the program? 



! 6. Is this a cost-prohibitive system? 

! 7. Why are we starting at the secondary level rather 

i than the elementary? 

i 

^ These questions illustrate the general tone and mood of 

! the delegates as they moved back into the general session, 

and as they surfaced suspicions, resistances, and disagree- 
ments. 



The ES ' 70 staff panel attempted to deal with the ques- 
tions candidly and openly. The major difficulty seemed to be 
in conveying the concept that instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment dictating answers to the questions, the opportunity was 
being given the delegates to use them as guidelines for 
further inquiry. Actually, delegates were being invited to 
use their talents and expertise to influence the eventual 
answers to the questions. 

After some discussion participants were asked again to 
move into cross-disciplinary groups to complete the following 
task. 



j ’’Describe several illustrations of concrete learning 

I experiences and the desired student behavioral out- 

I comes." These were to be recorded on sheets of ^ 

I newsprint and taped to the walls so that the think— 

I ing of the different groups could be shared with all 

I the delegates. The purpose of this task, as defined 

[ by the coordinating committee was, "to focus on 

I concrete cases and illustrations rather than more 

abstract discussion and to move quickly to the more 
I concrete tasks." 



Dr. Ronald Lippitt, Chairman of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee, has this to say about what followed: 
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’’The dynamics underlying this conference were 
revealed quickly by the insistence that the con- 
ference remain in general session after the 
initial response period from the panel. The 
conference design recommended that the small work 
groups, by subject matter interest areas, convene 
to begin working on their ideas about priority 
objectives. The conference rejected this plan. 

Some of the influential leaders of interest groups 
wanted more opportunity to confront and test the 
Government ’power group’ who, it was evidently 
felt, might have plans for centralized curriculum 
development which had not yet been clearly revealed. 
It seemed essential to them to get all this out in 
the open in order to know whether it was appropriate 
to put energy into creative thinking which might be 
’used’ for undesirable ends. The original plan to 
return to sub-groups was revised and the general 
session continued.” Dr. Lippitt adds, ’’The open- 
ness of the conference procedures made it possible 
for real issues to emerge quickly rather than to 
stay smouldering and, in all likelihood, creating 
resistance as well as uncommitted participants.” 

’’The next day started and continued to flow produc- 
tively, probably in large part because of the early 
support for testing issues of power, intentions, 
collaboration policies, etc.” 

Group recorders who first reported concern that the 
sessions would be unproductive later agreed that initial 
freedom to air fears and pose real concerns cleared the air 
for productive work. (See Robert Geller’s memorandum. 
Appendix B, for one teacher’s impressionistic view of the 
evolution of the conference.) 

On the second day the conference worked in small groups 
organized along lines suggested by delegates, some cross- 
disciplinary and some homogeneous. Editor-recorders were 
assigned to (or volunteered in) each group. Their reports 
were rich and informative as submitted. To preserve their 
ideas as well as the general mood, the conference editor has 
limited revisions to a minimum. Thus the group reports do 
not always follow the same format. 

Some of the recorders felt they were not adequately 
prepared, and some feared the task would interfere with 
their own participation as members. Accepting the impor- 
tance of an accurate report, however, they responded with 
enthusiasm and persistence. It is with deep appreciation to 
these persons who accepted the editor-recorder role that we 
are able to present this section of the Conference Report. 
They are : 
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John Celani 
Chairman, Mathematics 
Department 

John F. Kennedy High School 
Willingboro, New Jersey 



Norman Shelley 
Trade & Industrial 
Coordinator 
Monroe High School 
Monroe, Michigan 



Paul B. Diederich 
Research in English 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

David Field 
Capuchino High School 
San Bruno, California 

George F. Flittie 
Social Studies Department 
Grant High School 
Portland, Oregon 

Robert Geller 
Mamaroneck High School 
Mamaroneck , New York 



Roland Smith 

Social Studies Department 
Houston, Texas 

Jimmie D. Towers 
San Antonio, Texas 

Stanley Tupler 

Art Department 

Nova High School 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Forester Watts 
Jackson, Kentucky 



Dudley Henry, Chairman 
\ Industrial Arts Department 

I Samuel Gompers General 

^ Vocational Junior-Senior 

I School 

I Baltimore, Maryland 

I 

i The groups are identified as follows: 



[ Group 1 — Social Studies 

j Group 2 - Integration of Courses at a Secondary Level 

I Group 3 - Integration of Courses at a Secondary Level 

I Group 4 — Philosophy of Deriving Behavioral Objectives 

I 

I Group 5 - Vocational Education 



Group 6 - Humanities 

Group 7 - Communication Skills 

Group 8 - Substantive and Political Considerations 
with ES • 70 



I 



* 



i me 
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Group 9 - A New Educational System 

The membership of this group was composed 
of the high school students attending the 
conference. 

Because people sometimes moved from group 
to group, it became impossible to accurately 
identify the membership of each group. 



GROUP REPORTS 
Social Studies : (Group 1) 

Issues discussed by Group included; 

1. Kinds of Goals 

2. Generality of Goals 

3. Unacceptable Goals 

4. Kinds of Teachers Needed to Meet ES '70 Goals 

5. Teaching Strategy For Reaching Acceptable Goals 

6. Strategy of Change and Overcoming Resistance 



1. Kinds of Goals 

What reality is there in the specification of academic j 

goals if many students are so isolated from the adult, ; 

middle-class world of the "WASPISH" majority that the con- 
ventional school operation (perhaps specially in the social 
studies) has no meaning for them? 

It seems necessary to formulate both immediate and 
longer range goals. 

a. goals which touch the student where he lives. 

To do this we have to learn what we don't 

know: What language does he speak? What ■ 

language does he feel is worth speaking? 

b. less proximate goals stemming from the^ ] 

students inevitable implication in society | 

as worker, citizen, parent, etc. 

Teaching in the Social Studies must start with the 
experience of the student and with the problems and issues 
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that are meaningful to him. Thus, there are short-range 
goals having to do with the here and now world of the stu- 
dent but there must also be terminal goals. The learning 
and teaching activities that implement the students' educa- 
tion should lead to larger, more complex and socially 
relevant goals. 

Somehow the short and the long-range goals need to be 
linked, perhaps with intermediate steps. In any case 
achievement of the more immediate should not jeopardize in 
a kind of copy and coy immediacy the possibility of meeting 
the larger and more distant goals. This type of approach 
suggests a constant interplay betwee^n present and future, 
between the private and the public, the personal and the 
social, and between the case and its generalization, between 
theoretical and empirical. 



2. Generality of Goals 



Need we discriminate between goals for the college 
bound and those headed for other destinations? 

This group was inclined to think the answer is no — at 
least in their statement at an abstract level. Of course 
there would be individual differences and we should attend 
to these. There would also be different levels of achieve 
ment . 



But this group sees the goals as generous ones cutting 
across the conventional curricular categories of students. 



3. Unacceptable Goals 

This group thinks it is not a goal to produce social 
scientists in embryo, or miniature models of economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, etc. 

The group seems to be of the opinion that social 
studies have been unnecessarily and perhaps detrimentally 
discipline oriented, under the influence of the universities, 
the desire of administrators of running a tight ship, of 
professional organizations, and wary parents. 



4. Kinds of Teachers Needed to Meet ES * 70 Goals 



We need teachers who are competent in their fields but 
liberated from the parochial confines of the disciplines. 

We need teachers who can demonstrate the relevancy of their 
materials and analytical tools to other fields, other prob- 
lems, and other teachers. 
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a) Social studies goals can be achieved through 
agents outside the social studies — e.g,, a member 
reports on an auto shop teacher who got to the 
problem of balance of payments by commencing with 
an interest in hot rods, proceeding to Italian 
car production and the success of VW s in the 
American market, 

b) Vocational teachers and guidance counselors should 
help shape curriculum development in such a way 
that the student's experience is set in the con- 
text of the larger society and deals with problems 
that command intellectual respect, 

c) The other way around, social studies teachers can 
better promote their goals with a universality of 
interest and ability. So by some devious route 
L, Senesh gets to Adam Smith by way of Carbusier, 
Miss van de Robe, and Frank Lloyd Wright, 



5, Teaching Strategy for Reaching Acceptable Goals 

How do we achieve our learning goals through an inter- 
disciplinary program? 

a) The group emphasis shifted here to multi rather 
than interdisciplinary operations. To put it 
differently the group is concerned about and would 
not advocate burying or even disguising the exis- 
tence of fields that have an internal structure 
and represent the systematic accumulation of 
knowledge. We would advocate exploiting them as 
they are germane in the solution of problems. 

The group sees the successful attainment of social 
studies goals as starting with problems that are 
personally and socially relevant, and adding needed 
tools and evidence from the several social sciences 

b) One member raised the question: "Are we not re- 

peating the unsuccessful experience of the pro- 
gressive schools of the '30's? What guarantee do 
we have that in our disenchantment with quite 
arbitrary discipline blocks, we are not reverting 
to the limited payoff of the experience-based, 
problem-focused, progressive education that has 
sometimes given such dismal results?" 

One answer proffered was that sophistication in 
the social studies requires a K through 12 sequence 
a carefully calculated, cumulative experience that 
does not sacrifice disciplinary concepts and 






techniques of analysis to cute, child-centered, 
pedological plays. 

Another answer was suggested, that at least three 
of the social sciences; sociology, anthropology, 
and political science have recently come of age 
and are able to provide both content and method 
that were not available to social studies teachers 
20 years ago. 

But the group regards this question as a serious 
one and suggests that we should be on guard lest 
a preoccupation with ways of tying to the child's 
experience should leave the child with only 
childish experience, denying him the experience 
of the discipline. 

c) In general we see a multi-disciplinary approach 
as meaning the recurrent application of analyti- 
cal tools to diverse situations across which we 
generalize the use of given concepts and tech- 
niques. The aim is to help students use the 
concepts, understandings, and analytical tools of 
the social studies to confront and solve a wide 
range of personal and social (citizenship) prob- 
lems. Moreover, the aim is to motivate the 
student to approach personal and social problem 
solving In this manner. 

d) It was pointed out that a multi-disciplinary ^ 
approach might take us outside the social sciences 
and into the humanities, particularly in the realm 
of values. The view seemed to emerge that social 
studies can and ought to result in commitments of 
some sort. The danger is that we do not make our 
intentions explicit; or that we fail to identify 
outcomes (intended and unintended) that affect 
students' values. We would hope that in the realm 
of values, students would become more adept at: 

1, discriminating between ascertainable fact 
and statements of preference, 

2, sensitive to wishful thinking when personal 
values distort predictions, and, 

3, able to discriminate between adequate and 
inadequate techniques of analysis - and 
preferring the former as a scientific value. 
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6 . Strategy of Change and Overcoming Resistance : 

We spent some time discussing resistance to those cur 
ricular changes which might be thought to improve chances 
of achieving our goals; i.e., resistance from parents, 
administrators; conventional patterns of teacher training, 
etc. 



Discussion was inconclusive, but two suggestions were 

made : 

a) We can sometimes adapt to external pressures by 
accepting demands for specified training, but by 
doing it expeditiously and not allowing such 
requirements to swallow the program. 

b) It was pointed out by a member that strategies for 
meeting resistance are being worked on by Matt 
Miles in his work on Curricular Innovation. Miles 
states ”A series of requirements have to be met if 
an innovation is to stick;” Design of the innova- 
tion; engineering; arousing local interest and 
awareness; and finally staff training. 



Specific Objectives 

In the course of this group's discussion a number of 
objectives in the social studies came out though not all 
of them were behaviorally specified. Among them were: 

1. ability to formulate answerable questions. 

2. to discriminate between an answerable question and 
one that can't be answered. 

3. Knowledge of what resources of data and evidence 
are available that may lead to an answer. 

4. ability to practice the logic of inquiry. 

5. nurturence of the imagination — we were borrowing 
from another group here the capacity to see, to 
join different classes of phenomena under the same 
general idea (the rusting nail and the burning 
match) the ability to extend the power of a propo- 
sition by identifying additional populations to 
which it probably applies. 

6. ability to develop an argument, to create a theory 
- an explanation that becomes amenable to testing. 

7. ability to carry a non-repetitive conversation on 
a specified problem beyond 90 seconds. 
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Integration of Courses at a 
Secondary Level (Group 2) 



The group identified the following goals: 

Entry Level Into Secondary Schools 
Students must be able to read. 

Program Goals : 

Students will succeed. 

Students will participate in the learning process. 
Student Goals: 

Physical : 

The student will be in good health. 

The student will participate in enough physical 
activity to maintain health. 

Intellectual : 

The student will show a desire to learn. 

The student will give evidence of open-mindedness. 

The student will show an interest in art and 

music. 

The student will be able to perform in one of 
these areas to a limited degree. 

The student will be honest and show good sports- 
manship . 

The student will use basic (generalized) ideas 
in solving problems and answering questions. 

Social : 



The student will have verbal skills on a variety 
of topics. 

The student will have writing skills on a variety 
of topics. 

The student will support community activities and 
participate in the democratic process. 
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The student will join groups working on community 
or social problems. 

The student will attend community conferences. 

The student will encourage cultural activities in 
the community. 

The student can get and hold a job to support 
himself and family. 

The group identified causes for failure of the present 
system of education to meet these goals: 

1. Rigid time schedules - all students must work on 
the same topic for the same length of time. 

2. Lack of individualization of instruction; failure 
to use small group activity when desirable. 

3. Content that is college-preparation oriented, 
rigidly fixed, not related to students’ interests 
and needs. 

The group then identified the following ideas and 
issues that could be focused upon more extensively in later 
discussions . 

1. We are all involved in vocational education. 
Vocational education extends far beyond the shop 
experience. 

2. We must narrow the perspective and define how each 
subject area enters the experience. We cannot 
forget humanities and culture. 

3. We must center activity on the ’’life role” of the 
individual realizing that we cannot cast everyone 
into the same die. 

4. We must think in terms of new instruments for 
measurement of achievement. 

5. We should discuss means and not worry about objec- 
tives at this time. 

6. We must break the system which holds the discipline 
as an end in itself. For example, the classroom 
often revolves around a textbook dealing with some 
specific subject matter while all too frequently 
children are more interested in the clock. 



7. We must recognize that that which is meaningful 
for one might not be so for another. 

8. The school alone cannot meet the problems which 
society creates. We lack the thirst for learning 
that one might find in Japan, for instance. We 
must investigate means to induce this thirst among 
American students. 

9. Integration of curricula offers the opportunity 
for expanding the classroom activity, allowing 
questions to be asked that have not been asked 
before. 

10. Leisure is going to play a dominant role in 
people's lives and we must provide for this. 

11. An awareness of values structure is mandatory and 
relevant teacher training is necessary. 

12. Materials must provide for role identification. 

What a student is secretly reading must eventually 
appear on the blackboard. Further, we must recog- 
nize the role with which a student might identify 
and provide for continued support of that role. 

13. Students must experience success by their own 
values . 

14. Vicarious experiences are frequently not meaning- 
ful and objectives must be formulated to induce 
involvement both of students and of teachers. 

15. Education is the integration of our capacities — 
perceptory, intellectual, and emotional. Integra- 
tion cannot be just curricular; teachers must be 
educated to integration. 

16. Influences outside the school have a significant 
impact upon the students and the school should 
reach into the community. 

17. Patterns in vocational education offer a clue to 
goal setting and the use of a vehicle for the 
attainment of those goals. 

18. Teachers must become involved in each part of the 
program or they will not impart the enthusiasm 
requisite for its success. 

After a luncheon break, this same group returned to 
focus its discussion upon those topics it considered to have 
the highest priority at the time. The following report sum- 
arizes that discussion. 
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Background 



This group has come together because of a sense of the 
relative failure of our educational system to meet the 
socialization and educational needs of American youth. We 
know we are failing without having to spell out behavioral 
objectives. Our primary objective should be to propose 
means rather than to specify ends. The following points 
seem to be crucial in analyzing the present and proposing 
experiments to help improve it. 

1. No complete folution of our problem can be found 
within the schools, or even within the educational system. 

A malaise is afflicting our society which is critical and 
dangerous. Its effects on our children are critical and 
deep. The school has yet to establish an acceptable milieu 
for the developing adolescent, but even if it should suc- 
ceed in doing so, society is so torn with disagreement and 
discontent that it cannot provide a good area for the 
application of the ideas the adolescent has learned. 

2. It is essential to maintain flexibility both in 
the experimental program and in the curricula being 
developed. It is a paramount task of education to incul- 
cate universals by techniques adapted to the individual. 

3. Integrated courses are vital in order to render 
topics vivid for as many students as possible and in order 
to generate interest in ideas that do not make an initial 
appeal. It is very often easier, and more natural to 
involve the student who tastes success and is thereby won 
to the educative process. Moreover, observations of the 
whole, followed by analysis into its constituent parts is 
the natural order of experience. 

4. Education is essential for the constructive use 
of our leisure time (defined as the time not spent on 
earning a living). The problem is immense and increasingly 
so as much of man's dignity and self respect is associated 
with his leisure activities. He must understand the 
rationale of social service if he is to contribute effec- 
tively. Part of the contribution must be to recreate him- 
self and help to educate his children. 

5. Among the integrative procedures should be the use 
of a modern language to communicate with the student. 



The integrating principle begins with the necessity of 
creating an order and continuity of concepts and skills 
drawn from the various disciplines that can be made mean- 
ingful to the learner in terms of the multiple roles he 
most immediately wants to succeed in playing. 
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The ’’role integrating” principle proceeds by adding 
concepts and skills that are: 

1. required to claim the rewards (economic, social, 
leadership, etc.) of the society as it is and, 

2. required by the individual to influence the 
society according to values he holds and shares 
with others. 

Integrated curricula must also proceed by adding con- 
cepts, skills, and experiences that the learner begins to 
discover as enjoyable in themselves. By doing so the educa- 
tional process gives to the individual the power to reward 
himself. 

Thus, the process of integrating the curriculum demands 
many different beginning points, many alternative paths, 
but hopefully and cumulatively, some common outcomes. Prob- 
ably one must take the trip to define or describe the out- 
comes or the meaningful contents of high school years with 
precision. 

The finding of meaningful content will itself shape 
the materials, the kinds of equipment, media, and facilities 
that will be useful. Definition of these will emerge 
experimentally from the many curriculum development efforts. 
The undertaking is so complex that it requires many models, 
not a few, and heaven forbid, not one! 



Impressions : 



[ Integrated curricula can be effective if: 

f 1. Careful definition of its strengths and weaknesses 

\ i s made . 




I 



4 . 



t 



5 . 






Training of personnel to serve as catalysts is 
planned and made available. 

School is recognized as part of, but not the sole 
perpetrators of, an integrated curriculum. We 
must involve the community, family, etc. 

Avoidance of superficial integrations is assured. 

Attack of central matters (staying alive) is not 
peripheral to teeth brushing. 



6 . 



; 



There exists lots of room for flexible goal set 
ting, searching, and revamping. 
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Integration of Courses at a 
Secondary Level (Group 3^ 



This group concentrated on relevancy and unity in the 
curriculum. The major concern was for a school which 
dealt with the student as a human being, not as a statistic. 
It was generally agreed that integration of subject matter, 
which may be plausible and even desirable in some areas and 
stages of learning, is less significant than experiences 
which allow students to find relationship not only between 
disciplines, but between themselves and this world. 

Transcending all subject matter considerations as a 
vital goal is a real concern for turning kids on; or not 
turning them off. Subject matter is relevant only if the 
student becomes intrinsically involved in it because it 
is vital to him and his life. 

This fundamental goal of being ’’turned on” means that 
the student has: 

1. Curiosity - with determination to challenge in 
some cases and to pursue in others. 

2. Courage - to tackle problems and take opportuni- 
ties without fear of failure blocking his way. 

3. Integrity - to work at the things he undertakes 
with personal sincerity. 

4. Concern for quality - effort to grow and refine 
his experience. 

5. Concern for others. 

6. Confidence in himself and his ability to perform. 

In attempting to accomplish these kinds of goals in 
education it will be necessary to reshape much of the 
processes and structure of the school. Specific areas 
discussed were: 

1. The style of learning must allow for greater 
participation by the student in creating his 
own learning strategies. There must be a free- 
dom for him to move; to experiment; to improvise; 
to make value judgments; to exercise options and 
to develop his own sense of order and pattern. 

He must be allowed to use his own logic, not 
merely mimic the logic of the adult world. 



o 
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To make this a reality, a curricular structure must 
provide a wide variety of choices. These would include not 
only courses defined by particular subject matter but pro- 
jects and resources which could cut across subject areas. 

In the center of this curriculum would be libraries, language 
labs, and various remedial and enrichment programs which 
could be used by students in the accomplishment of their 
chosen learning programs. 



Choices would not be dictated, but to a large degree 
would be elected by the student. There would be no pre-^ 
scribed sequence in many of the choices, rather a flexibil- 
ity in time, order, depth, number, and a variety of 
curricular options. 



Exploratory programs in several areas would allow the 
student to find interests by involving him in real experi- 
ences in the processes of a discipline. These could be 
either terminal or continuing. 







The concepts of school structure must be broadened 
Lock-step scheduling practices and group tracks 
are undesirable. The student is not in school to 
become a cog in the educational machine. The 
school must serve the students' needs and inter- 
ests not only for future life but for today. 



Controls within this system will present many chal- 
lenges which must be met with creative thinking and planning 
Even as the student must get "turned on" the educators must 
move in their profession with curiosity, courage, integrity, 
concern for quality, concern for others, and confidence in 
themselves and the students rather than being satisfied 
with taking security in old habits and answers. 



Several problems, such as teacher preparation, staffing 
and skills, politics, legislation, finances, labor demands, 
etc., were also discussed. It was felt that such fears were 
premature since, until such a program is formed, we are only 
expressing fear of change. 



Other points raised by the group included: 



1. A need for educational communication and relations 
between high schools and schools prior to and 
after high schools. 



Insistence that high school is considered _a time 
for learning and not the time for learning. 
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3. Concern for labeling students on the evidence of 
statistics based on educational systems which too 
often ’’turn off” intrinsic motivation, personal 
interest, and personal integrity. 

Finally, the differences of people, their interests 
and views was dramatically demonstrated at this conference. 
Many of us were turned off at times in the two and one— half 
days we spent together. Imagine 180 days with many more 
people being imprisoned within a rigid mold like the tradi- 
tional school. 



The Philosophy of Deriving Behavioral 
Objectives : (Group 

The assignment for discussion here was originally the 
Technoloqy of Deriving Behavioral Objectives. Since the 
group was not satisfied that outlining behavioral objectives 
was the most appropriate path to take in an approach to 
educational change, the term philosophy was substituted for 
technology. The substitution of philosophy for technology 
attracted several members to our group, and as it turned 
out, gave direction to the discussion. 

These ’’senses of the group” are presented as tentative 
in as much as no attempt was made to develop specific con- 
sensus, or to agree on a common statement, but when an idea 
was presented cross questioning developed which helped to 
expand and qualify the idea. No general disagreements were 
verbalized during such development periods in the discussion. 

Tentative Conclusions: 

1. An efficient method, perhaps the only realistic 
method to be used in curriculum design is to block 
out a study, or to develop a tentative curriculum 
first, then through feedback from experience with 
the design, begin to formulate performance objec- 
tives, or through criticisms of the design try to 
formulate some tentative objectives. 

2. This method would apply to all curriculum develop- 
ment regardless of the segment of the student 
population for which the course is designed. 

3. There is a value in using a frame of reference 
external to the discipline (i.e., a conception of 
the kind of world into which the student may grow) 
to inform the design of the study. This would 
tend to make the study more relevant to the 
student. 









(Recorder's note ~ Not all members of the 
group either fully understood or agreed 
with the above point.) 

4. There may be a hierarchy in learning which could 
influence the design of the study, e.g., skills 
basic to a study need to be mastered before 
processes such as interpretation or appreciation 
should be attempted. 

5. There are many designs or blocks of study now 
existing which should be studied by an ES * 70 
group to determine if any might be adaptable to 
an ES *70 project. 

6. Possibilities for stating performance objectives 
specifically are not denied, but any realistic 
objectives must be derived from evidence gathered 
during experience with the course. There seemed 
to be agreement in the group that design is part 
of an experimental process and only by interplay 
between design and experience can curriculum be 
realistic and escape rigidity. 



After lunch discussion continued as follows: 

One member suggested that we should try to design a 
curriculum for secondary schools using present building 
blocks. We should not consider what the goals are in 
selecting materials, but should reverse the order. ^ We 
should consider what is to be involved in the curriculum 
then after the ground work has been completed write the^ 
goals. Another member, however, pointed out that a definite 
commitment to goals would have to be made that performance 
objectives must be stated to insure measurability. 

The question was asked. Is the spiral approach more 
effective in teaching than the thoroughness approach? Do 
we teach from the familiar to the unfamiliar? The group ^ 
concluded that we must do each of these — we must experi- 
ment to see which is the more effective. The pragmatic 
procedure will lead to definite goals. 

It was emphasized that we could not expect to get 
behavioral objectives out of this conference. What then, 
should the conference do? It should facilitate the sharing 
of diverse opinions, record these opinions and view the 
following problem: "Given public education, what can we 

do to improve it?" 
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There are many ways to approach a problem. It was 
suggested that: 

1. We outline a goal (not necessarily written), 
i 2. Collect data and experiment. 

3.' Terminate with a generalization (not necessarily 
! related to the outlined goal). 

But a hypothesis does exist! Where do we begin? It 
was suggested that we lay out the tentative gross specifi- 
i cation of an educational system; i.e., establish a scientific 

1 hypothesis. 

I Group response to this suggestion indicated a belief 

i that this was not the fastest way to get results. We should 

start with materials and ask questions leading toward goals 
as we work with the materials. 

I A group member asked if there is a commitment that we 

proceed with curriculum change in a certain way. The group 
response was no, as long as what we do will lead toward the 
goals of public education. 

A foreign language representative submitted that each 
language teacher has certain goals in teaching his subject. 
Oral and reading skills and comprehension are examples. 

His belief was that the curriculum is satisfactory but he 
is unhappy with teaching practices. There aren't enough 
capable teachers of foreign language. It was agreed that 
this was another matter for further discussion. 



The question was raised, Can we move from present 
nationally studied material to writing a detailed course? 

It was agreed that we could. 

The question was asked. Why should we attempt to 
integrate subject matter? The response was, we only want 
to increase the effectiveness of learning. However, in 
order to obtain effective cross-entry training of teachers, 
a reorganization of departmentalization in universities is 
necessary. 



Again, the empirical approach was emphasized. It was 
pointed out that first one must obtain definite skills in 
any area and then intellectual and esthetic challenges can 
occur . 



[ Rather than working with individualized disciplines, a 

[ suggestion was made that perhaps we should define objectives 

\ that cut across all disciplines. There should first be a^ 

; meeting of people in the same discipline to list what it is 

i 



























in that discipline that is important. Then sharing can 
occur and work proceed in cross-disciplinary teams. 



It was pointed out that one needs an external frame of 
reference, e.g., a life task analysis. This was defined as 
"What a youngster needs to learn in order to cope with his 
environment — preparation for the adult role." So far this 
has not been done. 

The discussions ended with the thought that ES ' 70 
should not lose what has been developed. Perhaps ES ' 70 
has a larger external task tlian curriculum revision. 



Vocational ISducation: (Group 5) 



This group subscribed to the open-ended philosophy 
whereby each individual student can be helped to develop his 
maximum potential as swiftly as possible. They felt that 
vocational education is frequently regarded as terminal, but 
that all education should be considered a life-long process. 
Education should permit a person to choose early remunerative 
employment without jeopardizing his chances to extend his 
formal schooling, including college, professional school, 
or graduate school. 

The group believed strongly that education should help 
every individual find his most productive role in the society 
in which he is forced to live as a self-supporting, tax- 
paying member. In order to facilitate this, we suggested 
that the established, evaluative criteria or suitably de- 
veloped criteria be used to rate and reward educational 
management for producing measurable gains. 

One of the approaches suggested for attaining the stated 
goals include the use of such resources as the college, 
industry, and other expertise; the introduction of broad- 
based curricular offerings such as occupational clusters; 
and the use of prime movers in small-group work phases of | 

the ES ' 70 program. | 

Anticipated problems were grouped under the broad | 

categories of funding, materials, and proper procedures to j 

reach the stated goals. I 

Strong reactions were voiced against the stigma that | 

has relegated vocational education to the "basement" and it I 

was hoped that ways could be devised to upgrade and improve I 

this image. I 
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Humanities : (Group 6) 



This group raised a variety of questions and responded 

as indicated; 

Q; What are the goals of a high school education under 

ES ' 70 and what are creative ways of moving toward such 
goals? What can the humanities contribute to such an 
effort? 

A; The humanities should not distinguish between groups of 
students on the basis of academic ability. The entire 
high school curriculum should be taught humanistically. 
Science, vocational education, and all courses should 
be taught in terms of issues and concepts that the human- 
ities are generally acknowledged to include, 

Q; What is humanistic education? What are some examples 
of procedure and methodology for implementation? 

A; The focus of the humanities is to give people an under- 
standing of what has been up to and how we got to be the 
way we are. To make education relevant we must inquire 
into the human heritage and what we have accomplished. 

We must concentrate on the human aspect of things and 
try to get that component into the curriculum. For 
example, the physics program has been humanized by em- 
phasizing the human setting in which problems have been 
solved as well as the purely technical aspects of 
physics , 

Q: Why should anyone be concerned with the humanities? 

A: Because in these activities one deals with the nature 

of human possibilities. Degradation, evil, and sublime 
achievement are all human possibilities. Fiction makes 
what would ordinarily be unendurable available for 
contemplation, 

Q ; How do you approach humanistic education at the secon- 
dary level? 

A; Imagination is required on the part of the teacher. 

He must be able to put the specific into a context that 
goes above and beyond in such a way that the specific 
becomes a part of a whole living experience - past and 
future. 

There is not one answer, but answers which must relate 

student interests with what the teacher is trying to ac- 
complish. 
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Consensus Statement : To conceive of a learning activity 

humanistically the following properties should be examined: 

1. It should be thought of as an enlargement of the self. 

One should be able to detect some influence of self- 
awareness and a feeling of personal integrity as implicit 
in the activity. This need not be considered so much 

as an outcome of the learning, but as a property of it. 

2. It should constitute some kind of examination or inquiry 
into human possibilities. 

3. It ought, ordinarily, to deal with aesthetic properties. 

4. Specific activities or events should be put in a very 
bread human context rather than on a private or indi- 
vidual basis. The classic humanistic question that can 
be asked is "How can this be?" With reference to a poem 
or play the question might be, "Who made it?" "How did 
he go about it?" A corollary to the classic question 
that is relevant to secondary education is, "What is it 
like to be like that?" At this point you can talk about 
physicists, carpenters, or dancers as people who are. 

We could take as one general aim of the educative pro- 
cess to make it apparent to youngsters what it is like 
to be like that. Role playing is one approach that 
might be used to achieve this goal. 



Should the discipline centered concept be ruled out ? 

One member of the group expressed the view that it is 
not to be ruled out. An eight-year study has revealed that we 
are now primarily producing book readers and that we are 
losing our amateur artists and musicians. The great obstacle 
has been that by grade eight these people have been crowded 
out of the curriculum by the demands of academic subjects. 

To counteract this tendency, proposals were put forth for the 
integration of the humanities into other areas, but on the 
whole, this approach has not worked. Integration is one way 
to get more of the spirit of the humanities abroad, but at 
some point we have to ask, "What are some of the traditional 
outcomes of humanistic education and why are we not getting 
them under present programs?" One example of an approach 
to this problem is to set up two periods of independent 
reading per week as a substitute for two periods of English 
instruction. One of the marks of an educated person is that 
he has established the habit of reading books on his own. 
Unless this habit is firmly established the person is educa- 
tionally dead. 
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Problems encountered in the transition from juvenile 
to adult book illustrate the need: 

1. The developmental readers have not adequately pre- 
pared students to cope with the vocabulary of 
adult books. (The concept of introducing two new 
words per one hundred words to bring students up 
to the level of adult reading by grade nine. ) 

2. The literal-mindedness of students at this age 
causes difficulty in understanding such non-literal 
statements as, ”A woman would be more charming if 
we fall into her arms without falling into her 
hands. " 

3. Many teachers have misstated the problem as a 
transition from the juvenile books to the classics, 
when in actuality the problem is one of transition 
from juvenile to adult books. 



What should we do about College Boards ? 

One member stated that they should be abolished. 

Another member countered with, ’’This sentiment sounds 
like a rationalization - we could do much better but ’they’ 
won’t let us.” Consider these facts (and if even these 
modest requirements are enough to block ES '70, see E.T.S. 
and we will make any special arrangements that may be needed): 

1. About one third of our colleges require college 
boards. 

2. Most of these require only the three-hour Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test, a test of verbal and quantita- 
tive ability — independent of any particular 
course content. Basically it is a reading and 
arithmetic test. 

3. The afternoon achievement tests offer one hour 
tests in eleven different fields, of which partic- 
ular colleges may require one, two or three. 

4. Most of the colleges that require any of these 
require only the English Composition Test — a test 
of basic writing skills. 

5. The next most common requirement is a mathematics 
test. 

6. A minority of these colleges require either one of 
the science tests or one of the foreign language 
tests. 
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The other tests are brought in by this type of 
requirement: English Composition and any two 

of the other achievement tests. 

The group continued its discussion for a few moments 
seeming to reach agreement on the following: 

Today's youngsters now see the educational system as a 
game in which the contestants are the students and the 
teachers. There is a trade off here; the student agrees to 
what the teacher requires provided he is rewarded with a 
certificate. Examples of this tendency can be cited from 
the elementary through graduate school. The humanistic ap- 
pj^oach offers a possible solution to this problem. 

What constraints in secondary education must be removed? 

1. Symbols and realities don't match 

2. Inflexible school schedules 

3. Stereotyping students and their programs 

4. Demands on teachers which most can't meet 

5. Lack of individualization of student programs 

6. Underestimation of students' abilities. 

What approaches can be utilized to individualize in- 
struction for the 80% of the student population who are not 
going to college? 

A problem of individualizing instruction lies in the 
teacher's access to resources and the ability to relate 
these resources to individual life needs and interests. When 
youngsters raise questions the teacher is required to be 
flexible enough to relate with the youngster and to have 
available resources to render that relationship educationally 
meaningful. Teacher education, both preservice and inservice, 
must emphasize these needs. 

The humanities could serve as the integration aspect 
that we are looking for in ES '70. 

The goals of humanities education should include: 

1. Enlargement of the self— the creation of self- 
awareness 

2. The examination of human possibilities 

3. The development of aesthetic properties and 
awareness 
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4. The presentation of specific events in a broad 
context rather than on an individual basis 

5. Understanding that man is a social being and not 
an atom. 



Communications Skills; (Group 7) 



This group suggested the following broad lines of 
assumption and policy for ES '70 curricula in the areas of 
language, visual arts, and music: 

1, The prime goal of teaching in these areas is the nurture 
of the imagination, 

AMPLIFICATION: The phrase "nurture of the imagination" 

is perhaps a bit fuzzy. We are told that poems and 
stories and pictures are good things because they are ^ 
imaginary. We are inclined to use the word "imaginative" 
as a term of praise. But what exactly can a developed 
imagination do that an under— developed imagination can t 
do? The answer we hold to is that the imagination is 
that power by which you and I make real to ourselves an 
inward life that isn't our own — someone else's feelings, 
state of mind, attitude toward and beliefs about him- 
self, As Charles Cooley, the American sociologist, 
once put it, a central human obligation is that of 
imagining imaginations — imagining what another person 
sees himself to be, imagining how another person regards 
himself, imagining how another person imagines himself 
and his world; what his personal idea of himself and 
the world truly is. That power by which people make 
real to themselves the inward reality of others is never 
in large supply. But seemingly, to judge from the 
nature of recent social crises, it has been in especially 
small supply in this country, which until lately appears 
to have been composed chiefly of self-enclosed worlds 
(white, black, rich, poor, urban, suburban, etc,) each 
incapable of imagining the inwardness of the other. 

And if that argument is accepted, there cannot be much 
doubt that the teachers who work to develop imaginative 
power within students isn't simply fostering personal 
growth but undertaking a task of significant social 
utility, 

2, The specific procedures of teaching by which the goal 
of imaginative growth is approached are non-prescrip- 
tive in character. They do not seek mastery of objec- 
tive bodies of literary or aesthetic knowledge (e,g,, 
a reading list of good books, a list of great works of 
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0-5 arf ). Nor is their center the mastery of 
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corrections aimed at bettering understanding between 
speaker and audience. Corrections in the name of mere 
"manners” are rarely useful. 

AMPLIFICATION; Men talk and write to make themselves 
understood and to clarify their thoughts and their 
experience. They do not talk and write to be ’’correct." 
When, however, a man urgently wants to say something in 
an understandable fashion, something that matters to him, 
his interest in "correctness,” in those rules that insure 
fuller understanding between men, is invariably strong. 

I Good teaching in this area need not be hostile to ’’cor- 

rectness” ; it must recognize correctness as one device 
among many helpful in achieving communication goals 
I higher than that of social propriety. 

I 4. The argument for teaching that seeks exercise of the 

1 power of imagination by individual students is not simply 

I that it strengthens a neglected human faculty. The 

i argument is also that it can create an appetite for 

experiencing art and can contribute to the development 
of a larger, better informed and more demanding audience 
than presently exists. 

j AMPLIFICATION: The artist is himself often a man 

engaged in imagining the reality of this or that par- 
ticular moment of experience — e.g., precise quality of 
feeling in the confrontation by Priest and Crown at the 
beginning of Oedipus the King ; or James Dickey's des- 
E cription of each stage of the descent from consciousness 

j of the airline stewardess thrown down through the night 

I sky from her plane. Both writers are engaged in imagin- 

ing the personal idea, the personal sense of self, in a 
moment of time. Poems and plays and stories are acts 
of imagination, as are works of sculpture, films, love 
I songs, dance movements. They cannot be entered or used 

[ except by people who themselves undertake an act of 

imagination. And to say this — to say that literature 
cannot be read or pictures or music enjoyed or used 
[ except by trained, exercised imaginations — is to say 

I that nurturing the imagination and nurturing an audience 

for the arts are one and the same activity. We are 
talking here, obviously, about the problem of ’’leisure" 

1 as it will emerge for all classes in the decade to come. 

We are also saying that it is not only an intensely 
significant social need that is served by the teacher 
who works to develop imaginative faculties; it is also 
the cause of art as a whole. 

One final word: No part of this statement should 

be taken to imply that the world of the arts is uniquely 
I the world of the imagination. As must go without saying, 
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no work that matters in science, in any field of study, 
is accomplished unaided by the imaginative resource. 

Our claim is simply that the nurture of the imagination 
of human feelings and human situations is especially 
feasible in the arts side of the integrated curriculum 
because of the primacy of these feelings and situations 
in works of the aesthetic imagination. 



Substantive and Political Considerations 
with ES * 70 : (Group 8 ) 



The following comments and critique rose out of the 
discussion by the 20 or so members of the ad hoc group which 
met Thursday morning and afternoon to discuss the scope and 
purpose of ES '70. 

A. Substantive Comments 

1. The real issue for modifying the curriculum content 
for high schools is not when to teach what to whom 
but how to involve the student in the learning 
process so that he learns how to learn, and develops 
an intrinsic desire to continue his learning. 



2. Materials must be geared to the frame of reference^ 
of the students, but care must be taken not to limit 
the material to his present knowledge or interest 
but to use the frame of reference as a point of de- 
parture, leading the student from his present level 
of educational attainment and understanding to 
higher levels. 

3. The creativity and artistry of the curriculum de- 
veloper should not be constrained by artificial 
structures which prevent maximum interaction between 
objectives and content. Behavioral objectives and 
subject matter are closely inter-woven in such a 
fashion that it is difficult to establish one 
before the other. 



A variety of curriculum materials should be devel- 
oped so that a teacher can tap a full range of 
instructional materials and approaches in order to 
better adapt to the learning styles of different 
students. ES '70 should provide alternative path- 
ways with appropriate checks of a given student's 
progress . 



Relevance of a curriculum may be a function of the 
degree of motivation of the student. This pre- 
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disposition, of course, is frequently derived from 
the student's vocational or avocational interest in 
a given subject. Such interest should, however, 
serve as an opening wedge in leading the students 
to a more profound involvement. 

6. The curriculum material should be adapted to the 
learning style and the frame of reference of the 
student, but it should also be designed to exploit 
the best developed capability of a teacher. Those 
who lecture effectively should be able to adapt 
their materials to that mode of instruction. Those 
who are more skilled at seminar type discussions 
or tutorial approaches should be permitted to ex- 
ploit that form of instruction. 

Strategies for the Implementation of ES ' 70 

1. Teacher training and involvement in the curriculum 
design process are essential steps if we are to gain 
the acceptance and support of the rank and file 
teacher . 

a. Such training should start with the development 
of awareness of the broader purposes and poten- 
tial contributions of the various subject matter 
fields to the attainment of the ES '70 goals. 

b. Teacher participation must be recognized as 
essential in planning for the use of new cur- 
ricula. 

c. Teacher planning teams may assist curriculum 
integration across subject matter fields. This 
has been attempted in the Richmond Pre-Technical 
Education Program with some success. 

2. The use of a highly-structured systems approach to 
the implementation and validation of the new cur- 
riculum material may violate much of what is impor- 
tant in ES '70. Demanding that teachers and 
curriculum planners conform to a strict behavioral 
orientation may well subvert the pluralistic 
approach which is essential to ES '70. 

3. Computers and other audio-visual devices may well 
be frosting on the cake. Without an appropriate 
curriculum and a logical means by which separate 
subject matter fields and individualized materials 
can be linked together, horizontal and vertical 
articulation is not likely to be achieved. 
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4. When materials become available, teachers should 
have the opportunity to choose from among a var- 
iety of instructional units or programs tailored 
to their particular style of teaching. 

5. Emphasis on evaluation of the curriculum projects 
at all stages of ES ' 70 must be recognized. Some 
of this can be achieved through the building of a 
truly effective communication network among the 
ES '70 schools. 

6. The dollar requirements for building an ES '70 
program are at this stage underestimated. A sig- 
nificant multiplier may be achieved if materials 
are available for purchase and utilization by State 
and local departments of education. 

C. Political Issues Re ES '70 

The curriculum development representatives at the 
conference have a strong sense of commitment to 
their creative artistry and therefore resent the 
encroachment of the behavioral technologist on 
their domain. Fortunately, the urgent requirements 
of those representing the schools were such to make 
the curriculum development people aware of the 
present day limitation of even the most recently 
designed curriculum. It is hoped that the behav- 
ioral technologists can provide a more effective 
bridge between those who have traditionally carried 
the responsibility for curriculum design and those 
who represent the constraints of the classroom. 
Without some way of establishing objectives and 
assessing individual student's progress towards 
those objectives, the investments in curriculum de- 
velopment may continue to be fragmented, overlap- 
ping, and full of gaps. 



A New Educational System: (Group 9) 



This group was composed of high school students from 
some of the ES ' 70 schools and the New Orleans area. They 
met together for two days developing the following plan 
which was presented to the rest of the conference delegates 
by a panel of five students. 

The basic problem with education is that the subject 
matter doesn't fit the needs and interests of individual 



students. We believe that this problem cannot be solved by 
the present educational system and that sweeping changes 
will have to be made. 

In order to make learning in high school more relevant 
to us, the students, we propose a new educational system, 
with the following objectives: 

1. Expose to the student a wide variety of learning 
areas — a wide range of subject matter alternatives, 
so that the student can become acquainted with a 
majority of the fields and later choose his pro- 
fession more knowledgeably. 

2. Instill in the student a desire to learn. We 
feel this is very important in high school where 
the student who has the desire to learn will 
profit much more from his education. 

To accomplish these objectives we suggest a new educa- 
tional program. The same academic courses which we are now 
taking in school would be included, but academic experiences 
would be alternated with vocational experiences if the stu- 
dent desires. School and business could cooperate in educa- 
tional programs where students would experience work as^ 
pj^actice observers. Students would take ba:«ic courses in 
school but they would also take relevant courses from 
business and industry in preparation for their future eco- 
nomic roles. 

Students would have the opportunity to enter a vocation 
for one or more terms at a time, and return for more academic 
education if and when they choose to do so. Such experience 
would give students a taste of specific vocations while they 
are in the high school learning situation. ^ They could alter- 
nate this learning activity several times if they wished, 
spending a term on a job, another in school, the next on a 
different kind of job and so on until they had an idea what 
career direction to take. We think one of the major prob- 
lems we face is having to choose careers before we really 
know what the alternatives are. 

Basic academic courses would be required in our new 
program, but if a student is doing poorly he could enter 
groups which present the subject through the instrument of 
his vocational interests. For example, if a student is 
interested and talented in mechanics or electronics but is 
flunking English, and he doesn't give a darn about Shakes- 
peare and Hamlet, groups could be organized where he could 
learn English in the context of his interest. He could talk 
and write about mechanics or electronics or whatever his 
interest is and be learning the English language. 



Academic students would follow the same program, tast- 
ing the vocation of their choice or continuing intensive 
academic studies. It wouldn’t matter whether students, were 
college bound or planning to enter a vocation after gradu- 
ation; they would still be able to get what they need from 
the program. 

Also, courses would have no grade levels. There would 
be pre-requisite courses that would have to be completed 
before going into more advanced ones, but there would not be 
any 9th, 10th, 11th, or 12th grades. 

We think the educational program should be extended 
from K through 12, as we now have it, to a 13-year program. 
However, students shouldn’t be forced to stay in school that 
long if they can go through more quickly. The 13 years 
would be the maximum before graduation from high school. 

Students should be able after evaluation, to be p?laced 
in ungraded courses. If the student is good in musi.c, or 
mechanics, or something, but is flunking his academic 
courses, he could request that these courses be ungraded. 

We feel that this program could be worked into our high 
schools today. We think it would solve many of our problems, 
especially in the inner city schools, where we could prove 
to students that education is relevant to what they are 
doing by making it so. 

We think the program should start in high school but 
eventually be linked and adapted to both elementary schooling 

and college. 

We think there would have to be some changes made in 
teaching methods too. One thing we believe to be of great 
importance would be more flexibility in courses. We 
shouldn’t have to take tests and final exams for which we 
have to prepare by memorizing a lot of things. Students 
need a flexible atmosphere where they can go off on any kind 
of learning tangent they want. Students will listen to 
something they want to hear and will learn f^^ more than if 
someone tries to make them listen to things in which they 
aren't interested. 

There should be much less time given to lectures. 
Students want more outside reading and in-class discussion 
of outside reading. The ideal would be to create a more 
informal atmosphere in the classroom. More student— teacher 
discussion would help to eliminate the impersonal attitude 
existing between teachers and students. There should also 
be more student-student discussion with the teacher keeping 
out of the way, and letting the students argue about a 
point if they want. 
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We think teachers will have to be re- trained in order 
to become aware of how important these things are and to 
learn new methods of teaching. 



The panel of five students finished their presentation 
with the following statement: 

”We are proposing a very different kind of educa- 
tional system than the one we now have. We didn't 
sit down and dream it up, and pose it in order to 
come up with some beautiful, idealistic educa- 
tional program like Summerhill or something. We 
feel that what we have proposed could easily be 
incorporated into our education now. We're not 
talking about things that are never to come true. 
We want them to happen. We're interested in 
working with the authority groups to make them 
happen. We don't want to sit here, and present 
our ideas and then go home and leave it up to 
everyone else here. We want the student body to 
take part in shaping the new education and making 
it go." 



The panel then called for questions from the floor. 

Some of the questions simply elicited a repetition of what 
had already been said. Others expanded or clarified the 
ideas that had been presented. These questions and responses 
are included as follows: 

Q; You outline beautifully the whole process of business 
” or industrial experience. I'm curious about whether you 
are asking the high school to provide relevant exper- 
iences inside the school, experiences with relevance to 
questions about politics or human adaptivity? 

A: When we're speaking of vocational students we're speak- 

ing of everyone. Everyone goes into a vocation even- 
tually. VJe're saying that an academic education in 
college is a vocation too. If a person is interested 
in psychology, and wants to see what it's like, great, 
he could spend a term in college working with a psy- 
chologist. » he could take some courses in college 
in cooperation with the high school. 

Q: It seems to me you've been concentrating on the dif- 

ference between the academic experience and the work 
role. What about the citizen role? Shouldn't students 
learn to be good citizens too? 
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A: Yes, we did discuss this, and we said this could be 

achieved by getting students involved in issues that 
interest and concern them. What if they wanted to get 
rid of a bad teacher, how would they go about petition- 
ing the principal? Students could learn about politics 
by becoming involved in the issues that are of immediate 
concern to them in their lives. 

Most students don’t care about student council 
because they don’t care about the school, but if you 
make school more relevant to them they will care and 
they’ll want to be involved in student government. 

Q; You suggested a 13 year program — should it be a 9 month 
cr a 12 month school year. 

A; We’d like to further continuing education even beyond 
13 years. It should be forever, allowing a person to 
stay in as’ long as he wants and take as many courses as 
he wants. If such a plan could go into effect and people 
loved school and wanted to learn there would be no need 
for a uniform time for school to break. Have school the 
year around with some students leaving for work, others 
coming in for courses any time of the year and forever . 



The Last Day of Conference 

On Friday morning the delegates met in general session 
to decide on how to utilize the remaining few hours. This 
was a test of the value of the conference. A lot of dif- 
ferent people from different professional backgrounds, with 
many different ideas, some of these ideas often in conflict, 
had been brought together to pool their resources to help 
assure the success of a curriculum revision effort with which 
many of them had had little previous acquaintance or sympathy. 
Now what had gone before had somehow to be pulled together 
into a more definite direction for ES ’70. 

The design for the morning included the following; 

1. A brief opening by Wells Foshay indicating hoped- 
for outcomes of the mornings’ work. 

2. A fifteen-minute presentation of the report by the 
student panel (presented in the foregoing section). 

3. A fifteen-minute floor discussion of the student 
report (also summarized in the foregoing section). 
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A statement by David Bushnell indicating the kinds 
of help he would like to have from the various 
sub-groups attending the conference. These are 
outlined as follows : 

a. Groups la, lb, Ic ( ES ’70 representatives 
including teachers, students, administrators) 

Topic : What kinds of help do you want from 

outside resources? 

b. Groups 2a and 2b (professional association 
representatives ) 

Topic : What kinds of continuing relationships 

would you recommend between ES ' 70 and 
the associations? 

c. Groups 3-9 (Subject matter groups) 

Topic: What projects would you like to see 

developed outside ES ’ 70 that would be 
available to ES '70? 

d. Group 10 (Behavioral Science) 

Topic : What help could behavioral science 

provide? 

e. Group 11 (Federal Agency Staff) 

Topic : What have you heard in the conference 

of value in your relationship with 
ES • 70? 

5. Work in the above groups — 15 minutes to brain- 
storm and list ideas on newsprint without evaluation 
and 15 minutes to set priorities. Groups were asked 
to choose one or more ideas to bring on newsprint 

to general session. 

6. General session to hear ideas produced. 



As the groups returned with their ideas, it became 
apparent that there had been some disagreements as well as 
consensus. At this point Wells Foshay, chairman, stated that 
Jerrold Zacharias had asked for opportunity to speak briefly. 
He spoke as follows: 

"I asked to speak because I have detested, as I 
think many of us have, an underlying mistrust 
between some of us, which I'm afraid may well grow 



into a rift* I would not like to see that happen. 

I think it is clear to most of those who have 
spent a major part of their professional lives in 
devising curricula, that the general objectives 
of the ES ’70 program are laudable. They’re just 
fine. Many of us, I think everyone in the room 
probably, has thought of some scheme to try to 
implement the program and to find out how to work 
through one of the hardest problems that ES ’ 70 
faces. ES ’70 is taking on a job that, so far as 
I know, has never really been done. How do you 
integrate curriculum for a student who is inter- 
ested in internal combustion engines because he 
thinks that all he ever wants to be is a mechanic? 
He is only interested in cars. How then can we 
create an educational program that will help him 
learn enough mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology in the context of internal combustion 
engines that he can become a mechanic if that is 
what he ultimately wants without having that his 
only option? How do we build into what he wants 
to do enough social science, psychology, and com- 
municative skills so that there is a higher ceiling 
for where he can go? He can end up in any kind of 



thing, including, if that's what he chooses, sweep- 
ing out filling stations but the option will not 



have been set prematurely. He can go up hill, he 
can go down hill. We’ve set ourselves a task that 
is hard to accomplish. I would like to make a 
simple plea - that there be enough tolerance, on 
sll sides, for all of us to handle the problems 
that stem from the difficulty of the job. This is 
a terribly hard thing to do. Each of us thinks 
of our own way to do it. Naturally, each of us 
thinks our way is best, but naturally - otherwise 
we would think of another way.-. Or we would do some 
other person's best way. If I happen to love in- 
ternal combustion engines, let it be. All I ask 
is the freedom to work with an internal combustion 
engine. If someone thinks he can get these kids 
turned on and moving in a special way, lets give 
him that freedom. If someone has some special 
idea, let's enable him to test it. I want the 
Office of Education to be able to foster and support 
this variety of activities. Let's make room for and 
use our differences." 



There was a burst of applause as Professor Zacharias 
concluded. His statement was timely and it had the effect 
of relieving tensions. Direction but with diversity seemed 
to be the guideline for ES '70 development. The chairman 



then turned to the individual group reports. Each group had 
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selected a member to read the ideas and suggestions recorded 
on newsprint. This permitted a few questions from the floor 
and brief discussion for clarification. The group reports 
follow. 



ES * 70 Groups 

Group 1 A wanted : 

1. Access to resource persons who have had extensive 
dealings with the disadvantaged. 

2. A nucleus of Master Teachers, in all subjects, to 
train ES '70 teachers. There should be financial 
incentives for such teachers. 



3. Establishment of an apprenticeship program with 
business and industry in relation to the educa- 
tional program. 

4. Establishment of a minimum nutritional level for 
all students in ES '70 schools. 

5. Development and utilization of multi-media instruc- 
tional devices on an individualized instructional 
program (less emphasis on T.V. and more on A.V. 
cartridges ) . 

6. Consultant help to develop and select A.V. equip- 
ment and materials for student use in individu- 
alized programs. 



7. Expansion of the counseling prcgrarr. to include 
psychological and family counseling on a school- 
wide basis. 



8. Development of a mental health curriculum. The 
group felt that a nucleus of Master Teachers was 
the priority need right now. 



I 



Group 1 B presented as its top priority idea the sug- 
gestion that there must be developed specific 
procedures for diverse groups to work together and 
to continue the dialogue started at the conference. 



Group 1 C came in with a number of questions considered 
important for further inquiry and clarification. 
They listed: 

1. How do we organize to get groups to work to- 
gether? 
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2. 



Who will take the initiative of implementation 
and design of ES ’ 70? 



3. 



What is our job? Once we know this, we can 
decide how. 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



How can we get involvement? 

How do we phase in a different program? 
How do we re-train people? 



How do we get more interaction and exchange 
between ES ’70 network schools? 



8. How do we get supportive teams making active 
contributions? 



9. How do we establish on-going dialogue? 



10. What kind of money do we need? Where is it 
to come from? 



11 



How is money to be distributed in regard to 
the team? 



12. How do we organize industry and the community? 



Professional Association Representatives 



Group 2 A made these recommendations: 



1 . 



We need to plan for an effective interchange 
of ideas among ES '70 students, teachers, 
administrators; the U.S. Office of Education; 
the associations. 



2 . 



We need to consider how the associations can 
give more leadership in providing direction 
for the U.S. Office programs. 



Group 2 B reported: 



As a result of this conference we recommend that 
there be developed specific procedures and mechan- 
isms for diverse groups to work together and to 
establish an on-going interdisciplinary dialogue. 



Both groups felt that a good beginning had been made 
and that it was very important that the groups continue to 
meet in the future. 
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Subject Matter Groups 

These groups reported on projects they would like to 
! see developed outside ES ’70 that would be available to 

! ES ’70. 

Group 3 (Communications) 

I 1. Support for teacher training projects that aim at 

introducing ES ’ 70 teachers to ways of awakening 
[ the intuitive, immediate, dramatic, sensory powers 

I of students to the life that is going on around 

! them here and now, in and out of the classroom. 

( 2. Support for investigations into subject matter 

fields to accomplish these ends. 

1 

j 3. Consultants with knowledge of and experience in 

i presenting subject matter in dramatic terms to 

help create teacher training projects for ES ’70. 

Group 4 (Art) 

I 

1. The whole man has these capacities: perceptual, 

intellectual, emotional, intuitive. This group 
j recommended an ES ’ 70 program that would strive 

to develop all of these capacities. To have an 

i integrated curriculum we must focus on an inte- 

grated person. 

[ 2. Such a program should build on an elementary level 

I base and lead naturally and easily through higher 

I education. Specifically, we need to provide stu- 

I dents with more experience in hearing, seeing, 

I moving, etc. We need to realize that all our 

I sensory capacities are needed and can be used in 

I the learning process. 

I Group 5 (Humanities) 

I This group recommended that curriculum planners 

I and developers design projects addressed to the 

I question of relevance of what is being learned to 

I the lives and affairs of students. They hoped 

I that the planners will not overlook the various 

dimensions of living - social, economic, political, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual. 



Group 6 (Vocational Education) 

This group was concerned that a vocational school 
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was not included in the present ES ' 70 program. 

The group made these recommendations: 

1. There should be early introduction of career 
information into the elementary schools. 

2. Present state curriculum centers should function 
actively in helping build ES '70 programs. 

3. The Educational Committee Chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers volunteers that the 
U.A.M. will be meaningfully involved in the ES '70 
schools . 

Group 7 (Science) 

1. An organizational structure should be designed 

to coordinate the work of both ES '70 schools and 
groups and curriculum developers without dupli- 
cating efforts. 

2. A research program should be established to evalu- 
ate existing courses, particularly in relation to 
ES '70 goals. 



Group 8 (Mathematics) 



1. The U.S. Office should bring together representatives 
of the mathematics curricular groups and teachers 
from the ES '70 schools to start a project on the 
teaching of mathematics to Vocationally oriented 
students. 



2. Precautions in the setting of behavioral objectives 
should be taken to prevent the minimum achievement 
from becoming the norm. 



3. This group was concerned about beginning curriculum 
revision so far up the school ladder and hoped that 
beginning at an elementary level will be considered. 

Group 9 (Social Studies) 

1. The many recent and current efforts of curricular 
approaches to career guidance (and the cultivation 
of occupational awareness) should be acccumulated 
and systematized. 

2. An annotated summary and review of social studies 
curriculum projects should be provided for selec- 
tion and use and evaluation by the ES ' 70 network 
and other systems. 
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Behavioral Science 







Group IG suggested that ES ' 70 should ask behavioral 
advisors to: 

1. Assist in the description of outcomes 

2. Assist in the development of techniques for the 
assessment of outcomes 

3. Examine researchable questions such as: 

Classroom design 
Media construction 
Cognitive processes 
Behavioral objectification 
Teacher-student interaction 
Life roles in society 

Federal Agency Staff 

Group 11 recommended that ES ' 70 establish opportuni- 
ties for continuing communication among interested 
groups and that ES ' 70 tap the existing resources 
for developing alternative approaches to the 
achievement of program goals. The importance of 
pluralistic approaches was stressed. 



Conclusion 



The conference ended with an informal exchange among 
Wells Foshay, Louis Bright, and David Bushnell, and a com- 
ment by Charles Whitner. The text of their conversation 
follows : 

Foshay: Let me start by asking you, Dave, how you feel about 

conference. 

Bushnell: I feel humbled and optimistic. The insights that 

I've gained in the last couple of days have been 
very special. They suggest significant modifica- 
tions in the program statement. I feel that we are 
in a much better position now to relate to some 
very creative people. I like some of the terms I've 
heard used here, like cross fertilization. I agree 
with Dr. Grennan's comment that we are in the pro- 
cess of trying to design a bridge across the river 
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and it is in this design process that hopefully 
all of you will become involved. I know that 
Lou Bright has had some thoughts - Lou missed the 
day of confrontation and came in at a more optim- 
istic time. Lou, perhaps you'd like to say a 
word?" 




Bright; There's one thing I've heard here that indicates 
a point upon which we are all in agreement. That 
is, that our special interest is in the student. 

But, I'm afraid we haven't really identified whab 
student. This is something that most take 

for granted. If you look at the priorities that 
have been assigned to the U.S. Office of Education 
by the President, Congress, and by the Secretary, 
you find that the Office is primarly interested 
in those who are not now getting a decent education. 
These are largely students in ghetto schools and 
isolated rural schools. Our entire priority pro- 
gram is directed toward these students and not 
those who are getting a good education. So when 
you talk about programs to be supported by the 
Office of Education, I ask you to remember that 
the underlying priority is to reach those students 
who are not now being reached in a reasonable 
manner . 



There is one thing that disappoints me in this^ 
conference, and that is the lack of communication 
between the subject matter authorities in their 
particular disciplines on one side, and their 
behavioral colleagues on the other. I think I ^1 
be immodest enough to claim to belong to both^ 
camps. I feel that the real promise for curriculum 
development is to get these two groups to indeed 
communicate with one another. I think again, 
picking up some of the other terms here, that we 
should also have sufficient diversity to approach 
parallel alternatives from different points of view. 
I think it's worth trying both ways - that the 
problem is large enough to justify trying both. 



Bushnell; I was impressed by the degree of agreement that 
exists between these two camps. other day 

heard one of the discipline specialists saying, 

'the real issue is not when to teach what to whom, 
but how to involve students in a rewarding experi- 
ence so that they not only learn how to learn, but 
that they acquire an intrinsic desire to continue 
learning.' That sounds like something a behavioral 
scientist would say. Someone else described the 
building of materials that are 'geared to the frame 
of reference of the child. ' He saw that as a point 
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of departure, however, not an end in itself. He 
said that by using appropriate experiences in the 
child's environment, you could even explain the 
concepts of Keynes Economics. Yesterday another 
person here said, 'We should avoid forcing the 
curriculum into some constraining structure so as 
not to destroy the creativity and artistry of many 
teachers and curriculum developers.' These things 
cause me to feel optimistic. 



I'd like to pick up on two other points here. One, 
it seems to me that the major difference between 
these two groups is primarily in terms of the feed- 
back mechanisms they use for the revision of 
materials. Both groups get feedback - both groups 
revise. I don't think that the communication should 
really break down on the study of objectives. I 
think the difference is simply in the feedback and 
revision sequence. 



The second point I'd like to make is one that 
causes the ES ' 70 program to be complicated and 
difficult, the fulfillment of the student group 
request for flexibility. They want a program that 
will enable them to go to school for a term, drop 
out for vocational experience, return to school, etc. 
They'd like to be able to change programs without 
having to go back and repeat a year of school. In 
other words the various options for the sophomore 
year should, insofar as is possible, provide reason- 
able prerequisites for entering a wide variety of 
courses at the junior year. An extensive degree 
of flexibility for the student means Don't lock him 
into a single track. This will require a consid- 
erable amount of coordinating and planning between 
different units and different programs. This re- 
quest is a real, challenge for the ES '70 effort. 

Another point - I think we should put our minds and 
not just our hearts into really listening to what 
the students are saying to us. 

I think at the very least that the ES ' 70 network 
of schools provides a staging area for some of the 
continuing resaa^rch and development; that in that 
network will be established a climate of support 
and understanding both on the part of school admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, students, and others 
in the community. It ought to provide a way in 
which research and development people can work more 
effectively with teachers. 
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Bright: I'd like to make one more comment, I think one 

thing I've gotten from the conference is that there 
is a tremendous amount of interest in the program 
from people in this room. Our problem now is how 
to maintain communication with these groups and get 
them actively involved. 

Foshay: I think the time has come for us to express ap- 

preciation to Dave and the Staff of the U.S. Office 
of Education and the National Science Foundation 
for their hard work in planning this conference 
and arranging for many of the participants to be 
here; and, of course, to thank the N T L Institute 
staff for their very effective work in bringing it 
off. Mr. Whitmer? 

Whitmer: I'd just like to add a word on the role of the 

National Science Foundation in relation to this. 

It has been mentioned that' we have cooperated. We 
are eager to see this project get ahead. I'd like 
to point out one amplifying statement about the 
Foundation's support of science and mathematics 
education. By legislation we are limited to science 
and mathematics. We therefore are able to cooperate 
in those areas with other agencies in any ways that 
are effective. We have not confined our support 
either in teacher training or in course of content 
development to the college-bound student. This, I 
think, is a misconception that sometimes arises. 

Some of the early projects and some of the massive 
projects were intended to produce curricular mater- 
ials for existing courses in high schools; and some 
of these were oriented toward college-bound stu- 
dents. Nonetheless, it has been found that other 
students have profited by this and particularly at 
the elementary level, materials that have been 
developed in science and mathematics are being used 
very effectively in the ghettos and major cities of 
the United States right now and in Appalachia, so I 
think that there are materials that have been de- 
veloped that are directed to the lower level of 
student that is the major concern, apparently, of 
the ES '70 approach. I think our programs do fit 
in as a starting mechanism and I hope they will be 
used effectively by scientists and mathematicians 
as a supplementary and cooperating kind of effort 
in any way that is effective, and particularly the 
corps of people that are here can be very produc- 
tive and effective in this more integrated venture. 
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Foshay: Thank you. On behalf of the people who worked on the | 

conference and those of us who were participants, I want 
to express our appreciation; especially to the students who 
joined us and the members of the ES '70 schools and the 
ES '70 Network, Thank you very much. 



Editor's note; 

Lucille Schaible, Conference Editor, has derived implications 
for the future from the conference report. These are 
included in the Conclusion, pages 130 to 138, 
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Chapter VI 
The Quincy Story 



Lawrence P. Creedon 
Superintendent of Schools 
Quincy, Massachusetts 



Miriam Ritvo 

Human Relations Center 

Boston University 



Seidenberg /!/ has incisively commented, "Modern man has 
learned to accommodate himself to a world increasingly organ- 
ized. The trend toward ever more explicit and consciously 
drawn relationships is profound and sweeping; it is marked by 
depth no less than by extension." In the United States, the 
first systematic approach to organization, and the first com- 
prehensive attempt to find organizational universals, is dated 
1931 when Mooney and Reiley published Onward Industry . 72/ 

Since that time various ways of understanding organizations 
have developed. Scott /3/ categorized these ways of under- 
standing as Cl) Classical, which studied the anatomy or organi- 
zation and provided the basic concepts of division of labor, 
scalar and functional processes, structure, and span of control, 

(2) Neoclassical, which asserted that the above classical con- 
cepts needed to be modified by the fact that human beings operated 
organizations and, in so doing, they created informal networks 
which could and did radically modify the way span of control, 
division of labor, etc. actually worked within the formal 
organization, (3) Modern organization theory, which is 
conceptual-analytical based, relis on empirical research data 
and, above all, is integrative in nature. 

The events about to be described are most easily understood 
as actions, transactions and outcomes which may transpire when a 
school system undertakes the task of simultaneously trying to 
understand itself as an organization, and as the new understanding 
grows, changing its own organizational nature according to a basic 
principle of increased participation, at all levels of the school 
system, in decision making. 

The principle of increased participation in decision making 
is clearly supported in some modern organizational theories. 
Bennis,/4/ for instance, has characterized the social structure 
of those organizations which will go beyond the bureaucracies of 
the industrial revolution as, "Adaptive, rapidly changing temporary 
systems. These will be 'task forces' organized around problems- 
to-be-solved . The problems will be solved by groups of relative 



1 Seidenberg, R. Post Historic Man . Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. 

2 Mooney, J.D. & Reiley, A.C. Onward Industry . New York: Harper 

& Br os . 1931. 

3 Scott, S.G. Organization Theory: an overview and an appraisal. 

Journal of the Academy of Management . 1961, 4, 7-27. 

4 Bennis, W.G. Beyond Bureaucracy. Trans-action . 1965, 2, 31-5. 
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strangers who represent a set of diverse professional skills. 
... People will be differentiated not vertically, according to 
rank and role, but flexibly and functionally according to skill 
and professional training." 



What follows is the description of Quincy's ongoing process 
of developing participative school system decision making. 

In recent years educators have been forced to come to grips 
with the oft-heard challenge that learning experiences offered 
to young people in the public schools are s imply not in touch 
with reality, let alone what is projected as the future. Con- 
current with this developing awareness is the recognition that 
authoritarian, line-staff patterns of organization for decision 
making do not result in critically needed behav ibr al changes on 
the part of the more than two million of us who make up the 
educational establishment. In a complex and changing organization, 
the traditional practice of dictating decisions from the top to 
acquiescent subordinates does not work--and is, indeed, obsolete. 

Now the emphasis is and must be on participation in the 
decision making process. It is a truism that he who is to be 
affected by a decision must be involved in the process of making 
that decision. 

Participation or involvement in the decision making process 
are terms that must be defined operationally. They can best be 
defined by those who will be affected by a given decision. They 
take on meaning concurrent with problem identification and must 
be formalized prior to any attempt at problem solving. 



Group involvement in the decision making process does not 
mean motion without direction. It does not mean abdication of 
responsibility by those in positions of leadership in order to 
appease the apathetic, the uninformed, or the radical. It does 
not imply a devious round-about way of engineerng consensus. 
Group involvement in the decision making process suggests power 
wi th people and not power over people. It assumes that he who 
has shared in the , deve lopment of a decision is more personally 
committed to the decision and has a vested interest in seeing 
that action follows decision. 



There is a growing body of research to validate the impor- 
tance of group involvement in decision making. Research by 
social psychologists has shown that the acquisition and exercise 
of problem solving skills is affected by the sheer presence of 
other persons. At the most elementary level some experiments 
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i outlined by Zajonc /!/ show that the presence of others increases 

the individual's level of motivation. The experiments reviewed 
by Zajonc report the following: 

1. Participants report that an urge toward greater speed 
is produced by the activity of others, and they report 

[ greater emotional excitement (and distraction) than 

when alone . 

i 

2. The largest performance gains occur for individuals who 
give evidence of having least interest in the task itself. 

Zajonc cites further evidence which can be interpreted to mean 
i that social conditions increase motivation for high task perform- 

ance . 

I For several years the educational community of the public 

I schools in Quincy, Massachusetts has been attempting to decentral- 

S ize and make operational group participation in decision making. 

While the need has been recognized, the skills needed to effect 
I such a change are still embryonic. And, although the achievements 

to date are modest, but visible, the commitment to the process is 
f deep. 

Historically the Quincy Public Schools have been linked with 
innovation in public education. F. W. Parker, colleague of John 
Dewey in founding the University of Chicago Laboratory School, 
served as Superintendent of Schools from 1875 to 1880. During 
that period he brought national recognition to Quincy to the 
point where Merle Curti, the educational historian, has suggested 
that progressive education in the United States virtually began 
in Quincy. 

[ In ^ore contemporary sense, the present period of renewal 

of the teaching-learning process in Quincy began within a year 
after the 1963 appointment of the now former Superintendent of 
Schools, Robert E. Pruitt. The events of the past six years 
I chronicle the efforts of an educational community of 850 pro- 

I fessionals to make learning more relevant and individualized 

I for the nearly 17,000 young people enrolled in the public schools 

of Quincy. 

I 

I A great deal of emphasis has been placed on participation 

I by staff in decision making. The process of involvement has been. 



1 Zajonc, R.B. Social facilitation. Science . 1965. 149, 269-274. 
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is, and must continue to be evolutionary. Involvement has not 
been defined in explicit concrete terms. A PERT chart for 
participation has not been developed and it is doubtful if it 
could. Human behavior, trust, and commitment cannot be auto- 
mated and no effort has been made to project such development 
on a chart. 



Early in the present period of renewal activity the 
1 administration shifted from solely advocating changes in cur~ 

? ricular offerings to recognizing that there was a prior need 

[ to examine and establish a climate for change within the school 

1 system. While convinced that many program offerings were no 

longer relevant to the needs of young people and that teaching 

strategies were in many instances not consistent with what is 

I known about how young people learn, the administration concluded 

^ that if any curricular changes were to take place, emphasis 

must first be placed on establishing a climate for change. 

\ Miles /!/ has pointed up the need for school systems to con— 

I sciously create a climate which would support growth and develop- 

f ment. He states, "The problem, in effect, may not really be a 

matter of getting specific teachers or administrators to accept 
SMSG math, team teaching, IPI, or any one of a hundred specific 
acronymic inventions. Rather, ... anything that could be done to 
I induce a general climate of inventiveness, creativity, willingness 

I to take risks, or excitement, would in principle make it a lot 

I easier for a school system to devote more of its energy to re- 

I building itself." 

I A change in climate in Quincy was something that could 

j not be dictated or legislated; it could come about only when 

I there was a feeling among teachers that their needs and ideas 

I were recognized as important, that their views would be listened 

to, that innovation and change could start at any point or level 
in the organization and that vehicles for true participation in 
the decision making process would be developed. 



1 Miles, M.B. The development of innovative climates in 
educational organizations. Stanford Research Institute 
Research Note EPRC - 6747-11. 1969 
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g S *70 (Educational Systsms for the Sevenfciss) /!/ ““ The 
current apex for involvement centers on the 1967 decision by the 
Quincy Public Schools to accept the invitation of tne U. b. Office 
of Education to become a charter member of tne ES *70 network. 

Over 400 educators, the entire secondary school staff, partici- 
pated in that decision. 

The invitation to join the network was extended to Quincy 
in j- 0 c ogn i t i on of innovative efforts in Projects ABLE /2/ and 
PLAN /3/. Meaningful involvement in the decision to accept the 
invitation of the U. S. Office of Education was made possible 
by Quincy's prior experience in Project Q-PED-COPED. 

Tne process of involving 400 teachers in the decision to 
affiliate with ES'70 necessitated the cancelling of classes for 
one whole day early in June, 1967 so that all affected by the 
decision could come together in a day long workshop and share in 
the decision making process. 

Approval for the institute day was given by the School Com- 
mittee. Arrangements for the workshop were made by the adminis- 
tration, the Quincy Education Association, and resource people 
from Boston University Human Relations Center and Lesley College. 

Two weeks prior to the institute day each of the 400 secondary 
teachers received a copy of the ES'70 network proposal. 



1 ES '70 is a network of 18 school systems from 14 states. The 
purpose of the network is to implement the results of educa- 
tional research in order Cl) to make learning experiences 
relevant to the needs of the time, ( 2 ) to adapt programs of 
instruction so as to be responsive to what is known about 
learning styles of young people, (3) to make sophisticated 
use of media and technology, and (4) to provide ongoing oppor- 
tunities for inserviie training. 

2 Project ABLE is a joint effort of the Quincy Public Schools 
and the American Institutes for Research, supported by federal 
funds, to develop an individualized program of instruction at 
the secondary level for non-college-bound young people. 

3 Project PLAN is a joint effort of the Quincy Public Schools 
and the American Institutes for Research and 13 other school 
systems to develop an individualized program of instruction 
in grades 1-12. The computer is used as a managerial tool. 
PLAN is funded by the Westinghouse Learning Corporation. 
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The Quincy Education Association assumed responsibility for 
structuring the program for the day. The teachers were divided 
into 27 groups of 15. Each group was organized to give balance 
to junior and senior high school teachers as well as to the 
several academic disciplines and departments. The day opened 
with each group meeting in a separate room and discussing for 
two hours the project proposal. This was followed by a general 
assembly where all 400 teachers came together in a school audi- 
torium and for two hours addressed questions to a panel of 
administrators and teachers who had participated in earlier talks 
with the U. S. Office of Education relative to ES'70. 



Following a leisurely lunch hour when discussion continued 
informally, the original 27 groups re-assembled in their separate 
meeting rooms and assessed the events of the morning, including 
the responses given to the questions asked the panel. 



At the conclusion of the day each group polled itself and 
forwarded to the Quincy Education Association its reaction to 
the ES'70 proposal. Over 90% of the 400 teachers participating 
recommended that the Quincy Public Schools accept the invitation 
of the U. S. Office of Education to affiliate with ES'70. 



Q-PED - COPED CQuincy Project in Educational Development - 
Project in Educational Development -- in all proba- 
bility such in-depth involvement in this important decision v;ould 
neither have been considered nor risked if it had not been pre- 
ceded by nearly two years of Q-PED - COPED activity in Quincy. 

In the fall of 1965 the Quincy Education Association, with the 
encouragement of the administration, developed a position paper 
centered on the theme of establishing a climate for change in the 
school system through human relations training. The paper was 
presented to behavioral scientists at the Human Relations Center 
of Boston University. This group immediately recognized that the QEA 
values and goals were very compatible with change strategies 
being suggested by Project COPED. Quincy became the focal point 
of the Boston University and Lesley College COPED activity. The 
Quincy effort came to be identified as Q-PED. /!/ 



For the next three years Quincy educator s engaged in 
extensive human relations training through Q-PED — COPED. The 
thrust of the effort was to establish a climate for change by 
building trust, opening up channels of communication, and involving 
teachers at all levels and, in some areas, students in the decision 
making process. 



To date over 70% of the Quincy schools' 850 professional staff 
members have taken part in Q-PED activities ranging from one day 
in-service, released-time workshops to a five week summer dialogue 
for teachers and students in one junior high school. 



1 COPED linked behavioral science teams at eight universities and cooperating 
school systems for the exploratory development of models of planned change. NTL 
Institute coordinated the project. The Bureau of Research, USOE, provided support, 
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Among the most successful of these activities were several day long 
released- time institutes for groups of 50 teachers drawn from all grade 
levels as well as subject areas. Each day-long session was followed by 
a two day overnight educational retreat at which teachers and adminis- 
trators faced their perceptions of each other and discussed common 
concerns, anxieties and aspirations. 

All sessions were planned by a steering committee of teachers and 
administrators as well as human relations consultants from the Human 
Relations Center of Boston University and from Lesley College. Classroom 
teachers who participated in the sessions were invited by the Quincy 
Education Association and substitute teachers were hired by the school 
department. 

Funding for Q-PED has come from a variety of sources including the 
Quincy School Committee, the teachers association, the federal government, 
the Simons-Gutman Foundation of Temple Israel in Boston and the partici- 
pants themselves. 

After two years of Q-PED activity aimed at establishing a climate for 
change and several modest involvements in group and building level under- 
takings the process was tried out for the first time on a large scale when 
all the secondary school teachers came together to consider and accept the 
ES*T0 invitation. 

Q-SCAP (Quincy School Community Action Program) -- In addition to 
being the vehicle for reaching the ES'TO decision, Q-PED' s most ambitious 
undertaking to date has been a l4 month (including two summers) effort to 
establish a climate for change in one junior high school. Until two years 
ago, decision making in the school was centralized (as is the case in most 
schools) in the administration. Now, there is a great deal of teacher, 
student and, most recently, community participation in decision making. 

Encouraged by the principal of nearly 20 years experience, and 
supported by federal funds, 20 teachers and 45 students worked together 
under their own leadership for five weeks during the summer of I968 in an 
effort to establish a climate for change that would allow the consideration 
of a more relevant curriculum for the entire student body as well as a 
broader base for decision making. The project caught the enthusiasm of 
teachers and students and during the I968-I969 school year both groups 
worked at opening up lines of communication between the faculty of 50 
teachers and student body of 800. The past year has seen a great deal of 
faculty and student participation in decision making. Enthusiasm and 
involvement has run so high that teachers, independent of the administra- 
tion, prepared a proposal for federal assistance in order to keep the 
effort alive. As a result a second summer session was funded for I969. 






DEEP (Developing Economi c Education Principles) /l/ -- Prior to 
Q-PED, decision making in Quincy followed more traditional lines. The 
decision to accept the I965 invitation of the Joint Council on Economic 
A. fairs to affiliate with Project DEEP is in sharp contrast to the ES'TO 
procedure and other post Q-PED decisions. 

As with ES'TO the invitation to affiliate with DEEP was made to the 
Superintendent, the same Superintendent. Unlike the procedure followed 
three years later in ES’TO, only a handful of senior advisors were 
involved in deciding that the system would become involved in DEEP. 

However, since the first and critical decision was made by a limited few, 
the process of making decisions concerning DEEP has broadened to include 
all the teachers in the four elementary schools where DEEP materials are 
being introduced. Two afternoon released time workshops each month are 
attended by all teachers participating in DEEP and it is here that 
decisions about DEEP are made. While few of those affected by DEEP were 
involved in the original decision to go ahead with the project, that has 
been corrected to the point where the decisions for the implementation 
of the effort and for future expansion rests with those who are to be 

affected. 

ABLE -- Project ABLE is another example of a project closely iden- 
tified with ES'TO. It began prior to Q-PED but is still in the develop- 
mental stage. In I96I a small committee of senior administrators served 
as advisors to the Superintendent and shared in the development of ABLE. 
Today the same Superintendent would not follow that procedure. Critical 
decisions in ABLE are now made with the involvement of all teachers who 
are responsible for implementation. For example, in the summer of IQoT a 
two week workshop was planned for all teachers who were to teach in Project 
ABLE during the I96T-I968 school year. Two months before the two week 
workshop was held, the 30 teachers who were scheduled to participate in the 
workshop spent a two-day overnight Q-PED session developing the syllabus 
for the two week summer institute. 

Since I965 Quincy educators have been experimenting with decentralizing 
the decision making process. As stated earlier this new participative 
involvement is still in the embryonic stage. Since the spring of IQbo, the 
emphasis has been on a more structured systems approach to decision making 
that is consistent with and can reinforce the basic assumption that all 
those who are affected by a decision should share in making the decision. 



— 

1 Project DEEP is a joint effort of the Quincy Public Schools and the 

Joint Council on Economic Education and forty other school systems | 

aimed at integrating economic education at all grade levels. ^ 
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Team Structure -- In continuing the process of molding a creative ' 
organizational character there is a new kind of resource mobilization for 
the attainment of goals. A four dimensional team structure has been 
developed that in design involves all members of the professional staff 
in decision making. The teams are (l) Superintendency, (2) Learning 
Management, ( 3 ) Curriculum and ( 4 ) Expanded Curriculum. The Superinten- 
dency Team includes the Superintendent, the Assistant • Superintendents 
for Instruction, Vocational-Technical, Personnel, and Plant, the 
President of Quincy Junior College and the Administrative Assistant for 
Business Affairs. 

The Learning Management Team (LMT) consists of the Superintendent, 
the Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, and. Vocational-Technical, 
the Elementary and Secondary School Coordinators, and the Director of 
Pupil Personnel Services. 

The Curriculum Team (CT) includes the Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction, and Vocational-Technical Education plus all the system- wide 
directors and coordinators in math, science, language - art s , social studies, 
music, art-humanities, physical education, pupil personnel, and research. 

The Expanded Curriculum Team (ECT) has no permanent structure and no 
permanent members. Several Expanded Curriculum Teams can and do exist at 
any given time. An ECT is a task force brought into being to consider a 
problem or a proposal that has arisen. It includes representatives from 
all those who are to be affected by the decision including students, 
custodians, teachers and administrators. An ECT can be organized around 
a concern that is limited, to grade level, department, or subject area; 
or it can focus on a topic that is of concern to a building faculty or 
the entire system. There is no issue, or topic that is excluded as not 
being pertinent or within the province of an ECT to consider. Any member 
of the educational community can suggest an issue or a concern that might 
call for the organization of an ECT. However, in itself an ECT is not a 
decision making body, but rather makes recommendations to the Curriculum 
Team. Its existence is a kind of barometer about issues and serves to 
make the system responsive to needs. 

The Curriculum Team has as a primary task the responsibility of 
receiving from any source all proposals or recommendations that could 
have a system-wide influence. In addition, the Curriculum Team is respon- 
sible for developing the educational budget, and for reviewing all requests 
for alterations or renovations to learning spaces. The Curriculum Team is 
charged with the responsibility of integrating learning experiences across 
discipline lines and, of providing the thrust for on-going efforts to more 
adequately individualize the teaching-learning process. Individual 
members of the CT are responsible for assuring relevancy within the 
instructional program of their discipline. 
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The Learning Management Team serves as the systems analysis componer^t 
of the school department. It is responsible for identifying the many 
segments of the system and for maintaining a systems approach to organi- 
zation, research and development, and implementation of the instructional 
program. The LMT is responsible for seeing that instructional practices 
and the teaching- learning process at all levels is consistent with 
contemporary learning theory. In addition, the LMT contributes to the 
development of the budget and serves as a weekly briefing group to the 
Superintendent . 

For the most part critical decisions affecting the educational 
program of the system are made at the LMT level on recommendations for- 
warded through an ECT or the CT. 

The Super intendency Team has few responsibilities assigned to it as 
a group. Individual members of the ST function as appropriate and 
according to task, at anyone of the other three levels. In a recent six 
month period the ST met only once as a unit on a task and that was to 
screen candidates and make a recommendation on a new Assistant Superinten 
dent for Instruction. 

The fact that the ST does not meet regularly and is not the focal 
point of decision making does not reflect abdication of responsibility. 
Rather, it is indicative of an effort to decentralize decision making 
consistent with good systems practice. Members of the Superintendency 
Team still carry the responsibility for decisions made or not made within 
their area of competence j however, the structural changes in the process 
permit participative decision making at other levels. 




This Quincy case study describes an evolving organizational develop- 
ment program in a human system which has baan moving from a cantralized, 
traditional hiararchy to a mora dynamic, salf-renawing, dacentralizad 
structura in six yaars. Tha changa procass has baan tracad by looking 
at major program avants in tarms of how dacisions wara mada. Past 
administrativa practices and leadership style shifted to collaborative 
transactions including all levels. Major emphasis was on building a new 
collaborative organizational climate. These newly emergent values 
necessarily cut across organizational structure, policies, work methods. 
The objective is to develop trust, openess and joint decision making. 

The major input for these new practices, norms, attitudes and 
values came from the training and consultation programs with the COPED 
applied behavioral scientists. 
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At this time, there is no conclusive pre and post evaluative 
resources available to report. However, developmental research is con- 
tinuing to trace the spread of the effects of increased participation 
in decision making. Although the Quincy data are yet to be analyzed, a ^ 
similar effort is reported by Schmuc|i /l/ in which organizational training 
(which had teachers, principal, secretary, head cook, and custodian woiking 
together to identify building problems and decide on solutions to them) 
appeared to increase classroom innovation rates. Increased trust, communi- 
cation, and active problem-solving among the adults appeared to have 
released a good deal of innovative energy, though no one had explicitly 
helped the teachers, or even urged them, to teach in different ways. 

Many of the teaching innovations noted were adaptations of the organiza- 
tional training exercises the teachers had themselves experienced, so 
that in some respects, the "medium was the message. 

There is also considerable informal, empirical evidence about the 
positive behavioral effect in the Quincy system. One sees new rapproach- 
ment between and across levels. In some instances, a new team spirit has 
replaced internal conflict and dissatisfaction. Many teachers have stated 
that now their personal goals matter in a way that they can reconsile, not 
subordinate them with the system's needs. 

We recognize that there is pain and tension which results from 
"disconnection" with traditional patterns and that it takes a long time for 
changes to filter throughout a system. Quincy is learning how to plan for 
and manage the change process, both the technological and the human. A 
change process cannot be conceived as having a specific beginning and end. 
The aim in Quincy is to integrate new values and new processes of work 
relationships into the system while preserving the more functional of the 
traditional values and structures. 



1 Schmuck, R.A., Helping teachers improve classroom group processes. 
J. of Appld Behavioral Scientists, I 968 , k, (U), 401-U35. 
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CONCLUSION 



In the "Implications" which follow, Lucille Schaible derives recom- 
mendations for possible action coming out of the New Orleans Conference* 

These touch on the need to involve students, to establish collaboration 
between teachers and curriculum experts, to link school and conmunity, 
to improve teacher training, to "learn more about how to operationalize 
cognitive learning" and to bridge the gap between "book learning" and 
"reality," to view learning as a complex o f processes involving feeling, 
knowing, valuing, and acting. The implications suggest possible guide- 
lines fotf continuing work to improve curricula. 

One recurring theme concerns the need to involve those who must implement 
change and "consume" change as well as those who must help deign it as 
experts* This seems to call for linking up the teacher, the student, the 
curriculum specialist, the behavioral scientist, the admina.strator, and 
the association leader. 

A reconmendation of another order coming out of New Orleans is that the 
kind of dialogue or conversation initiated during the Conference should 
be continued as a means of establishing linkages and resource utili zation 
called for in the various suggestions. It should be noted that while 
the start of the C6nference was somewhat turbulent as anxieties, fears, 
conflicting viewpoints were aired, the basic Conference design making this 
turbulence possible and even encouraging it seemed to be productive. The 
participants did move on to good work in an atmosphere where differences 
could be openly expressed. 

This report as a whole yields additional implicit recomnendations . The 
Guidelines and Pitfalls confronting the change agent as Lippitt describes 
them suggest the need for deliberateness and for awareness of process 
skills as a necessary element in planned change. Lippitt *s recommendations 
concerning a national team and the articulation of a vertical and horizontal 
organizational approach should also be noted. 

Rliodes' definition of systems analysis and design seems especially relevant 
to ES *70 objectives. Continuing study and effort to apply systems ap- 
proaches seem promising. Rhodes too warns against pitfalls. Technology can be 
used to make mechanistic depersonalized programs more efficient. But it 
can also be used to build more humane orgMizations. 

Finally, a number of conclusions and recommendations can be derived from 
the Quincy case. This story can be read as an effort to meld systems 
approach (with a de-emphasis upon the more mechanistic elements) with a 
human relations training approach for achieving interpersonal competence 
and organizational health. Creedon and Ritvo tell the Quincy story in 
terms of evolving processes by which decisions are made and the circle 
of those with influence is widened. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



Behavioral Objectives 

1. Many of the experts agree that going to the experts In subject matter 
areas for behavioral objectives limits creativity and Is not productive. We 
also know that decisions that are Imposed from the outside are often rejected by 
the "Insider”. There Is a need for Involvement by the user or learner In setting 



his own objectives. 

This Implies a need to go to the practitioners and students for behavioral 
objectives that are relevant to them. Certainly these persons are In strategic . 
positions to help formulate value judgements about behavioral objectives. Mecha- 
nisms and procedures are needed for stimulating and retrieving these. 

2. Another Implication to come out of discussions In this area would be 
for curriculum developers to take an experimental attitude toward the development 
of curricula with and without behavioral objectives. The delegates to the con- 
ference were not In agreement as to the best way to proceed. Some of the experts 
might develop and test curricula prior to the formulation of behavioral objectives. 
Others could proceed by formulating objectives first, getting a wide variety of 
Inputs Into those formulations. Comparative evaluation of the two methods might 
give us a better understanding of the most productive ways of working In the future. 

3. The concern expressed by many delegates was that behavioral objectives 
tend to create rigidity In teaching methodology, course content, and programs. 
Perhaps there Is a two-fold Implication here around flexibility of objectives. 



a- a need to move away from academic objectives only, to some 
additional criteria for the formulation of objectives that 
are more relevant to the students’ Interests. Such 



^Derived by Lucille Schalble as New Orleans Conference Report editor from 
the Report. 
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Intervening variables In the learning process as satisfaction 
with school, motivation to learn. Interaction Influence In 
decision -making, etc. might help us derive such "more relevant 
obj ectlves". 



b- Formulating behavioral objectives that are not limited In 
measurement to academic goals but can be measured In a 
variety of ways to allow for Individualization of Instruction. 

For Instance, acquiring and holding an outside job that re- 
quires utilization of knowledge gained In a subject area In 
the classroom might be a better way of evaluating the learning 
of a student than grading the student on a final exam or a 
term paper he has written. Such an objective ml^t also serve 
to motivate the student to learn those concepts and skills he 
will need In order to experience success on the Immediate 
future job. 

! 

Relevance 

1. The major Implication here Is that curriculum developers need to be f 

In contact and communication with student needs . Mechanisms and procedures should 

I 

be found for Involving students In curriculum planning and development. i 

2. Care must be taken to develop ways of differentiating between different 

i 

needs of different groups of students In order to make Instruction socially and 



personally relevant to all students. 

3. Another Implication to come out of this statement of a need for relevance 
Is the need to develop guidelines for Including learning experiences and materials 
that are not Immediately relevant. Such guidelines might be derived from knowledge 
about maturation and readiness versus preparation and overview as a reason for 
building basic skills. 
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4. We need to learn more about how to operationalize cognitive learning. 

The gap between '*book learning" and "reality" when you’re on the firing line. 

Is well known by first year professionals In almost any field. Experiential 
learning activities and projects should be designed, developed, and tested In 
order to build the llkage for the student between cognitive, emotional, and 
behavioral learnings . This might do more to help find and build that "relevance" 
Into the educational program than many other approaches that could be taken. 

Perhaps the "experts" need to think through and test the behavioral relevance of 
subject matter knowledge to some of todays* social problems, and the environmental 
concerns with which students have to dally cope. 

Individualization of Instruction 

1. There was wide agreement among conference delegates that Instruction 
should be Individualized to develop the "unique potentialities" of the Individual. 
One major Implication here Is the need to develop better diagnostic methods and 
skills for determining: 

a- Individual aptitudes and "unique potentialities" as well as 
b- Individual ways of responding to a variety of learning 
situations (l.e., what Is the best teaching methodology 
for this student? Will he learn better In a classroom 
situation, or In a tutorial one? Is he more responsive to 
machines than to teachers? Does he learn better If he has 
been Involved and Influential In the decisions made about 
the selection of courses he Is taking?) . 

2. Another Implication Is that once the diagnosis has been made there should 
be a commitment to the development of Individual potentialities. Perhaps the 
student who Is musically talented and creative should receive more educational 
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focus in this area than is presently possible under todays* system. This implies 
a rethinking and clarification of educational values. Our present system places 
high value on academic achievement and in elementary and secondary schools very 
little value as far as educational focus is concerned on artistic achievement. 

This results in a frustrating and disappointing failure experience for many students. 

3, Another implication has to do with a clarification and reformation of 
educational values to include the cultural values of the different ethnic and 
socio-economic groups that make up our American Society. Our educational system 
acknowledges and promulgates middle— class values with little regard for the rich 

variety of value postures of its students. 

4, Individualization of instruction implies increasing the range of supports 
and increasing the initiative of students to be more selective. Resources need to 
be organized in a way in which students can both select and utilize them according 

to their learning needs. 

5, An issue comes up here as to whether students should be geared to machines 
or related to more sensitive teachers. It could be that some combination of both 
machine and sensitive teachers is needed. Certainly the implication is for more 
experimental efforts to be made along these lines. 

Integrated Programs 

1, There was disagreement among delegates about the value of integrating 
disciplines and a great deal of concern expressed about the possibility of losing i 

some of the basic skills of a discipline if this approach were taken. Even so, . 

there seemed to be a common agreement that some integration is needed. A number of 

i 

suggestions were made about the integrating principle to be used, such as life roles 
of students, modem language, social problems, etc. One major implication to come 
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out of all this Is that there Is still a lot of work to be done before solutions 




that are satisfactory can be found. There Is need for more creative brainstorming 
by the experts, a wider variety of Inputs from the human resources that are 
available and relevant such as students, teachers, parents, employers of students, 
college students, high school dropouts, etc. We need to look at a wide range of 
alternatives and to try out different ones before we settle for any one direction. 
Many curriculum development projects are called for that deal specifically with 
this problem. Teacher training Is also needed to help teachers become catalysts 
In the learning process* 

2. Students themselves could do Integrative work If they are helped to do 

so via special projects and activities that cut across the disciplines In a problem- 
solving approach to learning. 

3. Teachers from different subject matter areas could be Integrated Into 
teams that also utilize the problem-solving process, each making Inputs Into the 
stblutlon of a problem. 

Redefining What It Means To Be Educated \ 

1. The rate of change of occupational roles requires continuing education as 
a meaning of what It means to be educated. There Is a major Issue here and an 
Implication that educators need to deal with the question of what to do with boys 
and girls after they leave high school. 

2. Flexibility must be built Into the educational system for students to 
shift from programs to jobs and back to programs again. There Is need for a system 
that allows for a shifting of learning emphasis for the Individual student according 
to his needs at any given time as, well as transitional linkages to allow for con- 
ceptual Integration and continuity of learnings according to long-range goals. 
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3. One group said, "education should help the student learn how to become 
involved in the affairs of the community, nation, and society." The implication 
here is that educators, educational systems and institutions need to find ways to 
accept and make use of student unrest, criticism and protest. Students should be 
seen as resources, both actual and potential. Programs and projects which invite 
and train students in becoming involved in the decisions that directly affect them, 
that train and help students problem-solve their own learning problems; that help 
them understand and utilize the political human organization of which they are a 
part; are some of the implications to come out of this conference ^ the mood 

and events of our time . 

In-Service Teacher Education 

1. It was generally agreed that there was a great need for continuing pro- 
fessional development to help teachers keep up with new knowledge, and to educate 
them in new teaching methodologies that are specifically related to new curricula. 
One of the implications is that manpower for conducting in-service education pro- 
grams will have to be identified, recruited, and in many cases trained. 

2. In-service teacher education programs and projects need to be developed 
and field tested for dissemination. Some of those who are developing new curricula 
for students may need to commit their time and energy to the development of new 
curricula for teachers as well. On the other hand in certain areas of knowledge 
there may be those human resources who can develop in-service teacher education 
programs that cut across and are relevant to the teaching of a wide variety of 
subject areas. An example of this would be the "Inquiry Teaching Methodology" 
developed by Lippitt, Fox, and Schaible as teacher training resources to be used 
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in conjunction with their new Elementary Social Science Education. With additional 



developmental effort these resources could be made relevant to teachers in a 
number of subject areas at both or either the elementary and secondary level. A 
search for such developers and materials might be made/ 

3. Mechanisms and procedures should be found for resolving the dilemma 
between teachers and curriculum experts. The experts need to be in contact and 
communication with teachers and their needs just as they do with student needs. 
Teachers also provide a vast unused pool of resources that should be tapped by the 
experts. Many of them could be used as creative collaborators in the development 
of student curricula, teacher training programs, evaluation designs, dissemination 
designs, adult education programs aimed at parents of students, etc. This would 
also provide a reservoirrof support for educational change. 

A. Obviously great amounts of funds will have to be poured into such an 
effort in order to develop, test, establish, and maintain continuing professional 
development for teachers. 

Structural Change in Programs, Scheduling, and Course Requirements 

1. Studies will have to be made to determine what kinds of scheduling 
best meets individual needs. We need to get a modular sense of scheduling which 
may mean extending the school year to 12 months, and the school experience from 
K through 13. 

2. Again there is a need to rethink, clarify, and in some cases modify 
educational values. Are all course requirements actually requisite to all students 
learning capacities and abilities? Is the order of learning in specific subject 
areas truly as rigid as it appears to be? What rules, regulations, and orders do 
we dare to relax in order to try out some new creative experlements? 
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3. There needs to be a reorganization of resources both In schools and In 
the community. Examples of this would be establishing learning resource centers 
In schools (l.e., school library having a greater variety of resources, being more 

h 

readily available at all times of the day and night to students, and manned with 
I creative consultants who can be helpful to students, a student lounge or activities 

room conducive to peer group bull sessions. Individual, pairs, and small group 

I 

study sessions, conflict management dialogue and activity between Individuals, small 
[ groups, teacher and student, etc; learning resource centers maintained In various 

parts of the community and available to students both day and night; utilization 

i 

of community people as adjunct both Inside and outside of school. 

4. Development and field testing of a non-graded school structure where 
students In collaboration with teachers and counselors determine their own learning 
goals, set their own learning pace, problem-solve their own learning problems, and 

^ graduate In their own time. Self -diagnostic skills and methods for collecting 

i 

I 

I continuous evaluation feedback could be offered to students In such an educational 



I setting. 

I 

i Other Implications 

i 

r 

1 1. An Implication coming out of the total conference Is the need for a 

[ 

I continuing dialogue between the experts. Communication linkages should be established 

! 

St 

I and kept open between curriculum developers, discipline experts, etc. This would 

j lead to greater creative collaboration, elimination of unnecessary overlap and there- 



I fore savings In energy, money, and time and more cross fertilization of Ideas and 

I 

I the stimulus for new ones. 

( 2. We need to educate and Involve the community In the education and soclall- 

zatlon of the young. The vast dlsonant sounds of a variety of Inputs to our young 
need to be listened to by those who are making them. .This would help us discover 
ways of coping with the rich multiplicity and plurality of educational and sociali- 
zation Inputs that are constantly Impacting the young learner. It would also put 
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the educational and socialization agent in a better position to understand the 
dilemma of the student. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 




TO : New Orleans Conferees and 

ES *70 .Interested Parties 



date: March 22, 1968 



FROM : 

subject: 



David S. Bushnell, Director 
Division of Comprehenoive and 
Vocational Education Research 

One Perspective of the ES '70 Conference in New Orleans 



The following memorandum from Mr. Robert Gcller, Chairman, English 
Department, Mamaroncck School District, New York, expresses at 
least one viewpoint of the New Orleans conference. The memorandum 
was originally written for Dr. Haake, Superintendent, Mamaroncck. 

I wanted to share this with you and extend our appreciation for all 
those who participated and made the conference the success it was. 

Let roe also observe that we arc planning to continue communications 
with you and hopefully to follow up with individuals who want to 
participate in the development of this major curriculum change 
effort. There have been a number of letters detailing recommenda- 
tions and comments. We will respond to these as the opportunity 
presents itself. Again, thank you for joining with us in this enter- 
prise. 
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March 11, 1968 



TO: Dr. Bernard Haake, Superintendent 

Mamaroneck School District 
Mamaroneck, New York 

FROM: Bob Geller, Chairman 

MHS English Department 



An august body of curriculum planne^^^, professorial talents, 
industrial executives, articulate student representatives 
auid secondary school educators were summoned to this con- 
ference to share their collective skills and aspirations. 

E.S.'70, energetic plan to integrate curriculum ideas 
from 17 schools throughout the country, had carefully and 
methodically involved secondary school educators in ear- 
lier plans to make immediate and relevant the learnings 
of students in a technological age. The attempt in 
New Orleans was to involve educators and behaviorists in 
three days of evaluating ongoing efforts and in three 
days of careful defining of behavioral goals. 

An explosion occurred during day number one. E.S.'70 had 
loaded its dice and naively assumed that careful measure- 
ment of spelled-out goals in behavioral terms was needed. 
The educational establishment came with no such unanimous 
endoresments, with no real knowledge of the real purposes 
of a 17-school network. Day #1 was marked by distrust, 
by a demand for terms other than behavioral jargon and 
computer slang. Clearly, humanists split from the be- 
haviorists? vested interests were apparent and the fear 
that government funds would be diverted from already 
operating projects was quite obvious. 

The New Orleans climate and night life were instrumental 
in keeping the entire body from bolting. Equally impor- 
tant as palliating agents were the student representa- 
tives and the high school teachers who came with no real 
fear of loss of status or of their vitiating their own 
sacred disciplines. 

Day # 2 was marked by overt distrust, by a need for clear- 
cut communication as to what E.S.'70 was all about, and 
by a plea for interaction. For over eight hours groups 
met in small and informal patterns to dig it all out, to 
establish the real primacy for a curriculum badly in need 
of overhauling. By late post-dinner hour these things 
were apparent: 
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...E.S.'TO is primarily concerned with a curriculum which 
deals with the student bound for either junior college study 
or for technical careers. 

• • .neither behaviorists nor humeuiists have laid claim to 
successfully educating the disenfranchised in America. So 
the^C selfish claim to primacy is to be denied. A give 
and take of successful techniques and educational styles 
will be essential if E.S.'TO is to succeed. 

Day #3 was roseate. The 76-degree temperature helped. Gim- 
micks and hidden agendas were gone. The student representa- 
tives made lucid and passionate pleas for a curriculum that 
had relevance, that was geared to life experiences, that 
could command the total energies of a community and its 
entire resources. 

Peurticipants broke into special discipline groups (math, 
humanities, English) to discuss ways that a curriculiim for 
the work bound (and life bound) could be designed without 
abdicating the clinical and antiseptic behavioral goals. 
Strong cautions against superficial integrating and mesh- 
ings were expressed. A final minority plea for assessments 
of all experiments was met now with far less reluctance by 
the empirical and the pragmatic. With $35 million invested 
in curriculxm development some support of intuitions was 
deemed essential and strategic . 

E.S.'TO teachers and administrators also met on Day #3 to 
discuss ongoing innovations "back home, " to underline the 
need for immediate interaction so that the word network 
was more than an euphemistic term; to ask for definitions 
and assurances as to who assesses, who writes curriculum 
and who evaluates ongoing experiments. 

Conferees adjourned on March 8 still quite scarred, still 
somewhat querulous but above all having developed a mutual 
respect for each other and a strong regard for what E.S,'70 
can be. 

In brief: Educators perish unless they can give and take, 

unless they can surrender some vested interests, unless 
they can distinguish between humanistic intent and native 
institutions. What was resolved is that the 17 experi- 
mental schools must operate with freedom and with relative 
autonomy in order to develop integrated and relevant stud- 
ies not only for the work bound, but for the overwhelming 
number of students who find their schooling lacking vigor 
and relevance. 
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That there was lots to be done, that an educational crisis 
was imminent, that cities may burn soon while humanists and 
behaviorists debate in good cheer and good fellowship struck 
this observer like the last knife thrust of the scorching 
Louisiana sun on the silver whisper jet. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Bob Geller 



